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THE PARTNERSHIP 
FOR QUALITY 











Teachers’ salaries are the public’s heaviest investment 
education; from 60 to 70 percent of the total. Everywhe: 
educators and public spirited citizens are fighting to kee; 


them at a high level with the argument that good teachers 
















well remunerated, assure quality in instruction. 
| THE Hi ORY Book purchases are the publie’s lightest investment 
OF re good instruction; 1.6 percent in times of prosperity. But 
te 3 AN despite the small sum involved and despite the efficiency of 
soe the book in assisting teachers and pupils, purchases ha 
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MODERN 
ENGLISH Without suitable books. the teacher iS compelled to diss 
EMERSON pate her time and energies in getting ready to teach. Shie 


BENDER } : 
THOMPSON pecomes more and more the mechanic and less and less the 


been allowed to sink to an unprecedented and dangerous 


level. 





teacher. 
The Werk-Play Bool s =~ : P 
Getes- Huber: Ayer Without suitable books, the pupil wastes time, energ) 


and interest in getting ready to learn. His edueation, t 
purpose for which the whole expense of public schools is 



















undertaken, suffers a severe loss of quality. 


School patrons have become aware of the effects of thi 
breakdown in the partnership between teacher, pupil, and 
HAYES-MOON- WAYLAND a book. They have learned that teachers must be supported 
WORLD with books—adequate in quantity and quality—if th 
HISTORY children are to receive good instruction. 





It is inevitable, therefore, that unless book purchases are 
rapidly and materially increased, school patrons will ques 
tion the efficacy of maintaining high salary levels unsuj 
ported by healthy book budgets 
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THE COLLEGES AND NATIONAL RECOVERY 


By Dr. ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY 


AMERICAN COLLEGES, COUNCIL OF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION 





ASSOCIATION OF 


[ue eolleges themselves have not recov- 

d. Most of them are dazed by a series 
unexpected blows. But they are on 

‘ir feet and are striving to save them- 

es and to render service to the com- 

inity. 

The administration at Washington has 
ly recognized their inherent need to 
rcise a large degree of freedom if they 
to be maintained as formative centers 
American life and are not to be trans- 

rmed into agencies of regimentation. 

fact that the colleges may keep clear 

the NRA structure is a great gain. It 
ibles them all the more effectively to 
render service to the government and to 
nation. While the authorities of the 

NRA have used due deliberation in negoti- 
tions with the joint committee, composed 
f one representative each of the Associa- 

tion of American Colleges, the American 

Couneil on Edueation, the National Catho- 

Welfare Conference, and the National 

Kdueation Association, they have always 


displayed a keen desire to understand the 
peculiar problems of education and to sub- 
ject education to as few inconveniences as 
the nature of the emergency and the formu- 
lation of the law permit. On the other 
hand, through their representatives on this 
committee the colleges have offered their 
services to the general welfare just as they 


did almost two deeades ago when the world 
war was threatening to engulf the nation. 
It is conceivable that the moral as well as 
physical contribution to national safety 
made by the colleges then may be more 
than duplicated now, for inherently they 
find themselves better prepared to con- 
tribute to the ways of peace than to the 
They have more faith in the 


than in the 


ways of war. 


persuasive power of ideas 
coercive power of foree. 

first 
Un- 


der multiplying handicaps they are con- 


The colleges recognize that their 


duty is to stick faithfully to their job. 


sciously trying to hold steady and at least 
to keep their operation on the same scale 
as that of last year. They realize that they 
are in reality public institutions, supported 
by the public, either through taxation or 
through voluntary contributions and they 
are making every effort to render the larg- 
est service to the public. For the most part 
their income from all types of sources has 
been seriously diminished, their teachers 
usually are working at reduced salaries or 


in extreme cases with no guarantee of 
salaries whatsoever. <A large institution 


has an increase this fall of two thousand 
students with a budget less than that of 
last year. 

And yet, the colleges are centers of op- 


timism, good cheer and good will. In the 











emergency, as at all other times, they ae- 
cept their function as builders of morale. 
They not 


blind interpreters of the plans of the ad- 


are now sympathetic though 
ministration. 

The 
people 


phenomenon of the times. 


surprising interest of our young 


in continuing their education is a 
Many of them 
have seen their own plans, as well as those 
of their parents, shattered by the w reckage 
of banks and losses in family income and 


yet have not given up the hope for an edu- 


cation. While unfortunately some of them 
are being misled into entering types of 
educational preparation for the use of 
which apparently there is no future, a 


great majority of them have sane views as 
to ultimate human values even in a world 
which shows unmistakable signs of moral 
collapse. 

The students whom the colleges are ad- 
mitting are drawn out of the potential 
ranks of labor or out of the army of the 
unemployed except as the colleges them- 
selves furnish employment to them on part 
time. 


TO do. 


This they are straining every nerve 
They are drawing on their scholar- 
ship and loan funds as never before and fre- 
quently faculties, often on reduced salaries, 
are contributing voluntarily to the partial 
support of students. 

Colleges are furnishing specialists from 
their faculties on shorter or longer terms 
of service to assist in planning and prose- 
cuting relief programs; for example, cer- 
tain institutions are being designated as 
representatives of the government, through 
their extension service, in developing the 
program of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

At one large municipal college two emer- 
geney colleges are being maintained under 
the supervision of the president, the sala- 
ries of the members of the staffs being paid 
from state relief funds. These emergency 
colleges absorb a very considerable number 
of students who would otherwise probably 
be unemployed. 
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Strangely enough quite a number of nx 
colleges are being organized throughout the 
country to make easier the absorption of 
new students into educational programs 
Some of these are detached colleges but 
others are affiliated with state school sys- 
tems. Undoubtedly also the emergency is 
greatly stimulating the junior college. 

A number of colleges signed the blanket 
eode of the NRA and have been applying 
it insofar as their wage earners are con 
cerned, even though no code has been made 
obligatory. Not only are these colleges 
carrying out the requirements as far as 
minimum wages and hours are concerned, 
but many are guided by the NRA pledges 
in making contracts for various purchases, 
ete., It should be said that in the case 
of most colleges their minimum wages wer 
already exceeding those of the NRA, while 
usually they were not going beyond NRA 


ete. 


hours of service. 

There have been multitudes of predic 
tions, not only during the period of the 
depression but ever since the days when 
William Rainey Harper became presiden! 
of the University of Chicago, that many 
the smaller colleges—one fourth of them is 
a favorite estimate—would be driven 
the wall and would be foreed to expir 
On the contrary, they have been increas- 
ing in number right along. The cock-sure 
prophets ‘‘failed utterly to take into con- 
sideration the loyalties of the faculties and 
their capacity for sacrifice for the institu- 
tions they love.’’ Now these academie cen- 
ters because of their number—there are 
nine hundred of them of all sizes and con- 
ditions, and fourteen hundred if the Junior 
Colleges are included—and because of their 
wide distribution, are from the NRA stand- 
point so many centers of employment. The 
number of colleges that have been driven 
to the wall by the depression ean be 
counted on the fingers of two hands, if n 
of one. 





se 


There is a strong feeling among many 
executives that the cause of college educa- 
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tion and the welfare of the American peo- 
nle will in the long run be more effectively 


promoted by maintaining at least the pres- 


ent level of professorial salaries, even if 
hat involves a reduction in the number 
This may run counter to one 
How- 


eyer, America needs better college teachers 


of teachers. 


f the chief purposes of the NRA. 


rather than more college teachers, as cer- 
and 
The 
salaries of college teachers are still pitiably 
small. 
creased, especially within the last dozen 


tainly as she needs better lawyers 
physicians rather than more of them. 


They have been very much in- 


years and it would certainly be a tragedy 

the first order if what has been gained 
by small accretions during these years 
should be lost, probably for many years to 
stroke of the 


here are now operating in some of our 


me, by a pen. Besides, 
ileges certain profound educational re- 


rms which involve for their success a 
relative reduction in the number of teach- 
ers, since they emphasize more and more 
itiative and independence on the part of 
students themselves in securing their 
education. Certain colleges of great pres- 
ize have banded themselves together to 
maintain professorial salaries at their pres- 
ent level. the 


first order are not willing deliberately to 


Edueational statesmen of 


turn the academic clock back. They are 
profoundly econvineed not only that scholar- 
ship must be maintained, but that there 
must be opportunity for experimentation 
under highly equipped leaders. It is the 
primary business of the college to preserve 
human values and to take the best steps 
available for developing them. The large 
sroup of colleges within the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools are vigorously attempting to dis- 
cover general optimum principles of ad- 
ininistration and teaching which may be 
substituted for the present objective mini- 
ium standards which they recognize, in 
the processes of educational evolution, have 
become outmoded. 
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Unfortunately, one can not give all the 
eolleges a clean bill of health in the mat- 
ter of fair competition which the NRA 
aspires to foster. A few of them, a very 
few, let us hope, for of course the returns 
are not all in, have been guilty of unsports- 
manlike and unprofessional practises, 
especially in the matter of under-cutting 
the rates of tuition which, as is well known, 
are usually far below the cost of college 
education. A college president in the Mid- 
dle West wrote very indignantly: ‘‘In our 
state the situation in respect to a possible 
code of ethics during the past summer has 
life the 


practises which have been carried on would 


been disgusting. In insurance 
be ealled ‘twisting business’ and would 
bring about the cancellation of a license to 
do business by the State Department of In- 
surance. As a result, the prospective stu- 
dent regards himself as of peculiar value 
for which he should be offered a prize, and 
then the bidding goes merrily on. Apart 
the fact that all idealism is taken 
from the effort, 
sharp competition which might well be 


from 
away educational such 
called ‘buying students’ must sooner or 
later react disastrously upon the college 
which pays too much money or equivalent 
This 


cutting and slashing in tuition rates, this 


to keep up its student enrolment.’’ 


putting of college opportunities on the 
bargain counter in an enterprise which at 
its best is non-profit-making, is deplored 
by those executives whose primary aim con- 
sistently is at all hazards to uphold the 
standards of the profession. For our part, 
we have no desire to be known as offering 
a cheap education. 

In some of the states cooperative agree- 
ments have been entered into by the col- 
leges for purposes of educational stabiliza- 
tion and advancement. In Minnesota the 
state university joined with the inde- 
pendent and church-related colleges in de- 
claring that the government should not 
discriminate against any type of worthy 
institution ; in Indiana the independent col- 








res fought s ily in the legisla- 
ure to prevent inclusion of their 
campus properties within the area of state 
taxation; in Illinois the colleges have been 
iddressing themselves to inequalities in 
tuition rates; in North Carolina they have 
been entering into cooperative agreements 
n their ! | rk, in the purchase of 
upplies and in business management in 
general; in Nebr i they have formed co- 
operative reeme} in the awarding of 
cholarships as they have also in Kansas; 
in the tter state they also have adopted 
pla e publicity; in the 
metro in d t of New York there 
are informal agreements between several 

itu S, iding the American Tele- 
phone and Tel ph Company, to avoid 


duplication and waste in engineering edu- 


eation; in the Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
areas there are cooperative efforts to pre- 


vent the duplication of courses and depart- 
in Wisconsin college students 
are actually receiving stipends in part pay- 
the 


Loan 


expenses from Unem- 


Relief 


wisdom and generosity of 


Student Fund, 


thanks to the 


Industrial Commission. Among 


ited 


Claremont 


the State 
men- 
the Cali- 


fornia, the colleges of Atlanta University 


closely feder colleges may be 


tioned Colleges of 
Conway, Arkansas, and Mill- 
The 


movement of all on a state-wide seale is the 


and those at 
saps, Mississippi. most outstanding 
Plan for the Greater University of Okla- 
homa which, when put into operation, is 
the the 


state, with, among other worthy features, 


to inelude all of institutions of 
the practical elimination of competition. 
The colleges are attempting to inculeate 
wholesome methods of employing leisure. 
They realize that with the freeing of work- 
men from many hours of employment, what 
is intended as a great boon may become a 
without 


great peril. The colleges almost 


exception disapprove of drinking, gam- 


bling, and worse vices usually associated 
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with these habits which have in the past 
dominated the leisure time of many of our 
people. They know the deleterious infiu- 
ence of many commercialized recreations 
They are attempting to develop among 
their students an appreciation of and par 
ticipation in the production of good liter 

ture, music, the plastie arts, dramaties, a 
phases of physical education and outdo 

life as well as the social relationships < 

cultured society. They also are strivir 
to develop adequate leadership in these a 
enriching leisure tim 


other methods of 


Some colleges have included certain hob- 
bies and recreations as specific parts 


Many otf 


hous 


their total educational program. 
field 


eymnasia, swimming pools, outdoor field 


them are well equipped in 


auditoriums, ete., some of which, unde) 
certain conditions, may be placed at thi 
disposal of the public. The colleges would 
promote amateur, not commercialized, r 
reations and amusements. 

While the NRA imposes no obligations 
upon the colleges, it offers no direct ben: 
throug! 


The tax-supported institutions, wit! 


fits except to those supported 
taxes. 
certain conditions, are offered grants, som: 
in the form of loans especially for purposes 
of construction. Quite a number of insti- 
tutions have taken advantage of this offer 
and sums aggregating many thousands 
have been turned over to the colleges. On 
the other hand, numerous institutions find 
themselves prevented either by law or by 
policy or both, from issuing bonds or deed- 
ing their property to the federal govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the independent and 
chureh-related colleges, though admittedly 
almost without exception public institu- 
tions in the sense that they serve the public 
without racial or denominational discrim- 
inaticn on a non-profit-making basis, are 
left to shift for themselves. 

Under normal conditions these colleges 


prefer this arrangement; they expect no 
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aid from the state. They would decline to 
-eive aid from the state under conditions 
hich would subject them to the convrol 
the state. They subscribe cheerfully to 
the principle of the separation of church 
nd state. Even in the emergency, most 
of them prefer to work out their destiny 
e best they can without state aid. They 
snow full well that loans ultimately must 
be paid. It should be said, too, that most 
the states have constitutional prohibi- 
ions of the appropriation of public money 
to ‘‘private’’ educational corporations 
though just now of course, ‘‘ prohibitions’’ 
f all kinds are in the diseard. 
There is a very considerable number of 
lleges which see no valid reason for with- 


holding loans to needy and well-equipped 
students who, because they have no funds, 
ust remain unemployed or seek positions 
in competition with adults, or beg for ad- 
iission to the eolleges without assuming 
bligations to pay their tuition. College 
uthorities believe that like the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, upon which the gov- 
ernment properly bestows millions, the 
lleges are conservation camps of the 
highest order and should receive recog- 
nition as such not for the sake of the col- 
lege primarily but for the sake of the com- 
nunity and the state. Other college 
uthorities feel very keenly that the gov- 
ernment might well assist them in trans- 
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ferring short-term-high-interest obligations 
such as now cause great embarrassments 
into long-term ones at lower rates of inter 
est. 

Many colleges think therefore that there 
are still ahead possible developments in 
the relationships between them and the 
administration at Washington and they 
hope that some of these added opportu 
nities to serve may be placed at their com 
mand. 

The colleges have recently been engaged 
in clarifying their administrative and edu- 
cational problems and discriminating be- 
tween the essentials and non-essentials 
They have been formulating definite ob- 
jectives. Now they are very much averse 
to placing their backs to the wind and 
drifting with the current. They do not 
wish to forfeit their independence; they 
wish to maintain and even increase the 
quality of their performance; they de- 
sire to see things in the large and to pre- 
serve their sense of proportion ; they claim 
within their own areas the right to experi- 
ment even if occasionally one of their staff 
justly earns the sobriquet, ‘‘Professor of 
Erroneous Ideas’’; in fine, they are striving 
zealously to preserve a certain degree of 
self-respect and of sanity, even though 
their members are domiciled, with their 
brothers and sisters, in the midst of the 


world madhouse. 


UNIVERSITIES AND THE ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION’ 


By Professor I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I must confess to some hesitancy in ac- 
cepting the invitation to speak on the topic 
for discussion to-day, chiefly because I am 
not quite sure of its meaning and interpre- 


1 Read before the Universities Section of the 


World Federation of Education Associations, Dub- 


lin, August 1, 1933. 





tation. I am not clear, for example, 
whether I am expected to develop the the- 
sis that the universities are responsible for 
the economie depression, thus adding an- 
other to many of the contributory causes 
which have been alleged for the situation; 
I presume that this could be done, for a 

















DS6 





lecture delivered by one of my American 
colleagues bears the title ‘‘School Failures 
and Bank Failures.’’ The challenge is at- 


but I 
Nor am I in a position, if that is 


tractive, will leave it on one side 
to-day. 
the intention of those who formulated the 
wording of the topic, to discuss statistically 
the effect of the depression on the finances 
and enrolments in higher education; all 
that one can say from this point of view is 
that a reduction in the opportunities for 
securing employment in the industrial and 
commercial fields appears to inspire a sud- 
den zeal for higher education and a more 
wide-spread aspiration to enter the rela- 
tively more stable academic and_ profes- 
sional pursuits through a university train- 
ing. From this angle economic depressions 
appear to be accompanied by a prolonga- 
tion of infaney due to lack of employment 
and to an extension of the period of prep- 
aration which results from more intense 
competition and the demand for higher 
qualifications for such employment as may 
There has undoubtedly been 
an increase in the number of students in 


be available. 


the universities of all countries, which are 
only in part due to the increased opportu- 
nities for secondary education. 

The effects of this increase are becoming 
more obvious everywhere; they manifest 
themselves, for example, in France, in Ger- 
many, and in the Seandinavian countries 
in a rather wide-spread concern about the 
possibility of maintaining the traditional 
standards in higher and professional edu- 
the 
In Germany and, indeed, in the 


eation in face of this ineursion of 
students. 
whole of Central Europe other results of 
this increased enrolment, due to the closing 
of opportunities in other fields of economie 
life, are indicated in the more intense com- 
petition for appointments and in the pro- 
fessions, and in the political discontent 
among the students, the outcome of which 
is to be seen in the repeated attempts to 
establish quotas on racial, religious and 
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national lines. In other countries where 
the same causes operate, the measures pro- 
posed or adopted are not as iniquitously 
unjust and inhuman, for, while the admis- 
sion of students to the universities is more 
rigorously controlled, the bases of selection 
are merit and ability, as, for instance, in 
Italy and Chile. 

This situation, and again I repeat that 
the economic depression is not the only 
contributory factor, inevitably leads to the 
emergence of another question, which was 
already raised some 300 years ago by Mul- 
easter but whose importance is only just 
beginning to be recognized—the question 
is, Can a country have an excess of univer- 
sity trained men and women? Italy has 
already answered the question by creating 
a varied system of secondary education 
adapted to different abilities and intended 
to deflect students from academic careers; 
France has recently raised the standards of 
admission to the study of medicine; in 1928 
Chile proposed to restrict the number of 
students to be admitted to the faculties of 
medicine and law to those who passed the 
secondary school leaving examination with 
a certain grade of marks; and Russia has 
sought to adjust supply and demand by a 
careful control of both. 

In Central Europe and beyond, however 
—in Germany, Austria, Poland and Rou- 
mania—turbulenece and violence in tlie 
political and social life of these countries 
are due, I am confident, to an overproduc- 
tion of educated and trained men and 
women who are faced with starvation. The 
question is one with which authorities con- 
cerned with higher education must cope in 
the next generation. Tentative efforts to 
do so have been initiated in Germany and 
in the United States independently in an 
attempt to answer the question by investi- 
gating its correlative—the problem of occu- 
pational distribution. 

There is, however, an entirely different 
aspect from which the topie may be viewed. 
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In the light of the economic depression, 
ne may ask, What should be the function 
the university? Can the university, by 
taking thought, secure the prevention of 
lepressions? If one compares the aims 
ind purposes of higher education on the 
sides of the Atlantic it will be found 

at, while the emphasis in the universities 

{ Europe continues to be on the preserva- 
m and transmission of scholarship and 
induction into methods of acquiring it 

nd advancing its borders—to the exclu- 
sion perhaps of any concern with the im- 
mediate problems of the day as too sub- 
jective and econtroversial—the American 
iniversities, while retaining this ideal to 
some extent, are seeking to go beyond it 
and, in the name of service 
crapple with the problems of the day, and 
are endeavoring to provide the requisite 
training to meet them. In a sense this is 
well illustrated by the incorporation into 
the machinery of government of the so- 


y 
ty 


to society, to 


1? 


called Brains Trust, consisting of men 
drawn from the groves of Academe. What 


the results of this academic invasion into 
the market-place will be remains to be seen, 
when the results of the present experiment 
can be evaluated. All that can be said at 
the moment is that from the point of view 
of the depression the American emphasis 
on service has apparently been no more 
successful than the European stress on the 
quiet and sheltered pursuit of disinter- 
ested, objective and scientific knowledge. 
If the topie under consideration may be 
slightly modified and put in this way, ‘‘Can 
the universities prevent the recurrence of 
I am not so sure that the 
What are the 
causes of the present depression? The 
London Conference has apparently not met 
With suecess in analyzing them with such 
a degree of unanimity as would lead to an 
easy discovery of the remedies. Who can 


depressions ?’’ 
answer is any more simple. 


as yet be said to know the causes of the 
depression? And who knows that a depres- 
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sion is imminent until it is upon us? These 
questions remind me of another raised by a 
child of twelve who, on hearing of the 
‘*Decline and Fall of Rome,’’ asked ** Did 
the Romans know that they were declining 
and falling? 

If by education and training any respon- 
sibility attaches to the universities, the 


»?? 


questions involved are whether the eco- 
nomic forces of modern society are really 
subject to control even under the strictest 
forms of dictatorship, and whether human 
action is governed by logie and reason or 
by changing circumstances of the moment 
And further, 
what sources are we to derive the light? 
There is a story current in London to the 
effect that the government had occasion to 
consult six of the leading economists of the 
country on some problem at issue. The six 
economists submitted reports—the 
discrepancy in the figures being due to the 
fact that the most distinguished of them 
gave the government an opportunity of 


and by self-interest. from 


seven 


choosing between two alternatives, diamet- 
rically opposed. And President Roosevelt, 
no doubt to justify the experiment which 
he has undertaken, is quoted to have said 
recently, ‘‘I happen to know that profes- 
sional economists have changed their defini- 
tions of economic laws every five or ten 
years for a very long time.’’ 

We are thus confronted with a dilemma. 
Shall the university continue to be a shel- 
tered retreat for the objective and scientific 
pursuit of knowledge and truth, while lead- 
ership in the world’s affairs is to fall to 
those who have been trained in what is 
called the school of experience, or shall the 
university emerge from the den into the 
market-place and seek to close the gap 
which lies between knowledge and wisdom? 
Of one thing we may be certain and that 
is that education at every stage must, to a 
greater extent than has been the case be- 
fore, seek to raise the general level of 
understanding of the forces around us. As 
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education advances it becomes more highly 
specialized, teaching more and more about 
less and less until there is a very real dan- 
that 
common denominator implied by the term 
With 
specialization there is the further risk of 
Mr. 


Bailey, for example, in his recent investi- 


ver we may lose sight of a certain 


‘‘educated or cultured man.’’ this 


developing a _ certain syndicalism. 
vation into the study of International Rela- 
tions in Great Britain,? found on the whole 
general agreement that provision for their 
but that 
nate department refused to father the new- 


study should be made every cog- 


born infant or even to find it house room. 


In Germany, Dr. Ulich has for some time 
stressed the importance of providing this 
the universities, 


common denominator in 


and in the United States many colleges 
have begun to give orientation courses or 
courses in contemporary civilization, which 
all students are required to take. 

Whether a 


nomic 


fuller knowledge of the eco- 
the world 
to-day will help to prevent the recurrence 


forces which dominate 
of depressions is at least an open question. 
But if the tag which we quote so glibly and 
define in our own terms, Nil humani a me 
alienum puto, has any meaning, surely the 
universities have a definite duty in the 
matter. For three hundred years the uni- 
versity devoted itself to the eult of humane 
letters; for half a century or more it has 
slowly and not always readily opened its 


LONDON CONFERENCE ON SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 

A LARGE gathering of representatives of in- 
dustry, commerce, religion and social welfare in 
London were present at a recent meeting called 
to direct publie attention to the opportunities 
which exist in London for continued education. 
The Lord Mayor of London, who presided, said 
1919 and 


that owing to the heavy birth rate in 


2S. H. 


‘*Tnternational Studies in Great 


Oxford University Press, 1933. 


Bailey, 
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doors to scientific culture; probably th: 
time has come when it must strive to culti 
vate a certain economie and political liter- 
acy in those who have the time, money and 
ability to acquire the highest education. 

And even when the task has been success- 
fully accomplished by the university of 
turning out men and women equipped with 
a certain orientation in letters, natural 
sciences, and political sciences, there may 
still remain another, and perhaps larger 
task of giving to these studies some reality 
for life by binding them together with a set 
of moral values. For the supreme test of 
the educated man, whom the university 
should aim to produce, is not knowledge 
alone but understanding and sympathy for 
his fellow man. 

The events of our generation, if they 
emphasize anything, point to the need of 
cultivating and 
racial and religious, national and interna- 
tional. 
former President of the English Board of 


tolerance cooperation, 


If I may quote the words of a 


Education, the urgent problem for man to- 
day is not that of adequately distributing 
the abundant riches of the world but of 
saving his soul. 
the center for training in leadership as well 
as for preserving its freedom to pursue the 
truth, it has the duty of training men and 
women not only in a knowledge of man and 
his world but in the proper attitudes and 
ideals of behavior toward them. 


If the university is to be 





1920 the number of boys and girls leaving the 
elementary schools this year would be greater 
by 25,000 than last year. In view of the de- 
pressed state of the labor market it was ver) 
desirable that young people who were unem 
ployed should be urged to make profitable us 
of their enforced leisure by continuing thi 

education. The last two sessions had shown 4 
serious decline in the numbers of students e1 
rolling in most of the London evening classes. 
Notwithstanding the persistent endeavors wh 
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e made to make known the work of the poly- 
hnies, technical institutes, schools of art, day 
inuation schools and evening institutes, it 
ned certain that there were still many peo- 
in addition to the school-leavers and unem- 
persons, who could derive great benefit 
those facilities. 
1 Eustace Perey, who was the principal 
ker, said in part that he did not believe 
the country had yet sufficiently realized the 
ty of the special and unexampled problem 
the 


two tactors. 


h was presented at present moment. 


ose out of Ever since the in- 


revolution almost, they had proceeded 


he assumption that, whatever might be the 
ls of blind-alley employment or the evils con- 
d with the early employment of young peo 
here was permanent employment, if only of 
unskilled and casual kind, for every boy com- 
it of the schools. That was no longer true. 
The second factor was that in the last seventy 
rs they had been accustomed to find work 
on the whole, a steadily declining number 
sung people, decade by decade. It was, he 
ight, some seventy years since the birth-rate 
can to fall. For the last thirty or forty years 


had only had to adapt themselves to a de- 


ng supply of juvenile labor in the labor 
ket. They had adapted themselves to a 
y steep fall in the supply of juvenile labor 
‘ich had oeeurred since the war. Now, in the 
two, three and four years, on the top of 
failure of capacity to assure continuous 
mployment to the rising generation, they were 
ng to have thrown on the labor market a 
rgely inereasing volume of juvenile labor due 
the high birth-rate immediately succeeding 
var. It was only a temporary phenomenon, 

t was going to dominate the situation dur- 
the next three or four years, and it was go- 


to begin to manifest itself this year. 


THE “COLGATE PLAN” OF EDUCATION 
ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by President 
rge B. Cutten, of Colgate University, of a 

of $120,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
full 


education, 


to enable the university to put in 
eration the “Colgate plan” of 
don a large use of survey courses and the 


eptorial method of guiding freshmen. 


the grant, which will be in annual instal- 
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ments of $30,000 for two years, was made after 
investigators for the corporation had checked 
the results of operation of the plan since it was 
introduced by Dr. Cutten in 1928. 

Dr. Cutten is reported to have said that 
fifteen new men would be added to the faculty, 
within the 


and others 


that the 


some of them at once 


next year or two, and scope of the 


plan would now be broadened. Te continued: 


For seven or eight years we have been develop 
ing the Colgate plan, which, while somewhat radi 
cal, embraces the best features of modern experi 
mentation. 

The survey courses did not originate with us, but 
we have carried them to their logical conclusion. 
Where many universities have surveys in one sub- 
ject, for example, Chicago in social sciences, Dart- 
mouth in evolution and Columbia in contemporary 
civilization, we have divided our curriculum into 
six schools. 

We have a survey course in each one except that 


} 


These schools are physical 


sciences, 


of languages. 
biological sciences, social sciences, philosophy and 
religion, fine arts and languages. Each student in 


college takes these survey courses. 


There are three advantages of these courses: 


First, cultural, in giving the student a general sur- 
vey of the whole field of knowledge; second, voca- 
field of 


tional, preparing a student to choose his 


concentration; third, the psychological effect of 
having a radical change in college that re-arouses 
the enthusiasm of the student. 

The preceptorial plan, devised to develop the 
student intellectually as a whole, is working out 
that 


working with preceptors have higher grades than 


satisfactorily, for the records show students 


others. 


Since the Colgate plan was introduced, we have 


been confident that we were operating along the 


right lines and teaching students to think, rather 
This 


than merely memorize. recognition by the 


Carnegie Corporation adds credence to our belief. 
“RELIEF” MAPS 
UNDER the direetion of members of the fae 


ulty of New York University, one hundred and 
ten unemployed architects, sculptors and erafts 
men have, during the past few months, com- 
pleted three relief maps of Western Europe of 
a size and accuracy never before attempted. 
the 


five 


Alexander 


feet 


They are now on display at 


Hamilton Institute. Each is square, 


and is the work of more than thirty men. They 
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will be offered for sale at cost to schools and 
universities for classrooms where ancient history 
is taught. 


The Wwol k 


fessor Casper J. 


under the direction of Pro- 
Kraemer, Jr., of the depart- 


by the 


was 


classics. It was supported 
Emergency W ork 
by New York State for the relief of unemploy- 


Kraemer describes the work 


ment of 


Bureau from funds allotted 


ment. Professor 
undertaken by these unemployed eraftsmen in 


part as follows: 


They have devised all sorts of charts to illustrate 


the historical development of mankind, under the 


Nils B. Stahro, an engineer, whom 


from the relief list 


supervision of 
the university has transferred 


to its own staff. Among these are charts illustrat- 


ing the rainfall and temperature of the Mediter- 


regions, the genealogical tables of ancient 


ranean Zz 


royal families, the issuing of coins at the mint of 


ancient Alexandria and a_ spectacular map of 


Pompeii, in which is drawn to an exact scale the 


floor plan of room in every house on every 


every 


street in the ancient city. 


We are planning to have the relief maps made 
into metal casts. The men have invented novel 
methods of coloring these. There is so much re- 


search to be done that we need several second-hand 
typewriting machines. The contents of the entire 
studio have been donated so far. 

What I 


ancient history, in addition to the maps and charts, 


consider will be useful to classes in 
are the portraits some of the men are making of 
historical characters of the past. From authentic 


busts, in cold marble, with no eyes, they have 
recreated men like Socrates and Euripides in por- 
with a fine expression of the eyes which 


traits 


makes them seem more alive than marble portraits. 


PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 
Dean H. V. Uni- 
versity School of Pharmacy, in his annual re- 
port Nicholas Murray 
Butler, made public on October 1, discussed the 


Arny, of the Columbia 


to the president, Dr. 


inevitable development of socialized medicine as 


follows: 


When it comes, the welfare of the practitioners 
of the several branches of the medical art—physi- 
cians, dentists, pharmacists and nurses—should be 
as much consideration as are the needs of 
To the 


allied medical group the problem is a difficult one. 


given 


the poor, whom we always have with us. 


If the iridescent dreams of the idealists come true, 


practical physicians, dentists and prescriptionists 
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” 


will have to ‘‘go on the dole. If organized m 
ical opposition is too clamant, that group will de- 
serve the rebuke of Dr. Llewellys F. Barker 


Johns Hopkins. 


In diseussing the relationship of pharmaceu 
tical education to what he has termed a “econ 
plete revolution” of the American drug store, 
Dean Arny said: 


For the past thirty years, retail pharmacy has 
one hand developed upon lines so crassly comm 
cial that it has become the butt of the jokes of + 
columnists, the film vaudevil! 
At the same time there has been a quiet, dignified 


movie and the 
evolution of the prescription pharmacist, a hig] 
trained man whose services to the medical and 
public are so great that they almost defy eva 
ation. 

Both diverse branches of retail pharmacy 
now passing through the purging fires of fina) 
The 


luncheonette specialist, the cosmetic dispenser, finds 


panic. pharmaceutical bazaar owner, 
himself being pressed to the wall by those keener 
and more experienced shopkeepers, the operators of 


department stores. 


FINANCES OF SMALL CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 
THE first study of small city school syst: 
finances recently completed by the Office of 
1932 
of nearly $34,000,000 in receipts for current ex 


Edueation shows that with a decrease in 


penses, and an increase of nearly 1,000,000 e} 
dren in enrolment over the school year 13 
small city school systems face a major problen 
The study, issued in a pamphlet, entitled “Sma 
City Sehool Systems, 1930-1932,” by Lester B. 
Herlihy, is now off the press. 

The small city school system is an impor' 
factor in nation’s edueational structure 
The author presents data to show that mo 
than two thirds of the school systems of t! 


our 


hay 


United States are in communities of less 
10,000. 

Not only do small school systems educate 2!) 
per cent. of all city school children, but 
accomplished this task last year at an averag 
expenditure of $70.35 per pupil for total cu 
rent expenses, whereas the average in the lary: 
cities is $104.17 per pupil. 

Comparative data show that the “differences 
among the several sections of the United States 
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n expenditures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendanee for various educational functions are 
irked.” In the Northeast section, represent- 
¢ all the New England states, the total eur 
ent expenditure per pupil a year was $94.79. 
[his was more than twice the sum spent per 
ipil in the southern section, which includes 
Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, North and 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
nd Mississippi, where the average dropped to 
$40.56. 
This means that to keep a child in school 
sts in a small northeastern community an 
erage of 52 cents per day, and in the south 
23 cents. The average per diem cost in schools 
small cities for all sections of the country is 
12 cents. More recent reports indicate that all 
se averages will be lower in 1933. 
Various items of expense for different geo- 
aphieal seetions are shown in tabular form in 
e pamphlet. This arrangement makes it pos- 
ble for officials of any small school system to 
irn how their own per pupil cost compares 
th the averages as given for other sections. 
The personnel, attendance and financial fae- 
rs of the small city school systems are ana- 
zed in detail and compared with those of the 
rge city school systems of the United States. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH 
SCHOOL 


[ue Board of Trustees of the University of 
Chicago has officially announced the merging 
ot the last two years of the University High 
School with the junior college. The curriculum 
changes resulting from this rearrangement, 
which begins during the present academic year, 
lave just been announced. The major changes 
nclude five groups—new integrations of sub- 
ects, changes in grade placement, changes in 
requirements, new provisions for individual dif- 
terences and the placing of the last two years of 
the high school under control of the college fae- 
ulty. 

The new integrations of subjects are three: 
(1) soeial seiences, humanities and oral and 
written language; (2) science and mathematies, 
and (3) fine and practical arts. In the first 
croup, @.e., social sciences, humanities and lan- 
cuage, a five-year sequence is required with an 
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allotment of ten periods a week throughout the 
five-year curriculum. The University of Chi- 
eago High School has, incidentally, been a five- 
year school for the past several years. In the 
second group, science and mathematics, a se- 
quence for the first three years has been estab- 
lished, with three periods a week allotted to 
science and two to mathematics. The first year 
will emphasize arithmetic; the second, experi- 
mental geometry, and the third, algebra. In the 
third group, fine and practical arts, a course of 
two years has been set up, with an allotment of 
three periods a week to art, home economies or 
shop; one each to chorus singing and literary 
recitals. 

Grade placements have been numerous. The 
“Survey of Civilization” formerly taught in the 
sophomore year as an elective, has been changed 
to a two-year course and is required of all 
juniors and seniors. It provides a study of the 
economie society in the junior year, and a study 
of American political institutions in the senior 
vear. Other changes in grade placement have 
been made in the “Survey of Art,” in algebra 
and in foreign languages. 

The changes in requirements make it neces 
sary, under the new plan, for an increase of one 
third in minimal requirements for graduation. 
Less than fifty per cent. of the work under the 
old plan was required, but from now on sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the work will be required. 

Provisions for individual differences are being 
made by arranging for shops, laboratories and 
art studios to be opened, when not used by 
classes, for the development of individual hob- 
bies and special interests. The plan now is to 
utilize all facilities of the school for the develop- 
ment of individual differences outside of class. 
Students, in recognition of achievement, will 
also be extused from class attendance when so 
recommended by their instructors. 

The administration of the new plan will be 
under the direction of the college faculty, al- 
though, as heretofore, the first two years will be 
known as the junior and senior years of high 
school. Classes will also meet under the same 
teachers and in the same buildings as formerly. 
Duplication of courses, however, has been elim- 
inated, and high-school students will be per- 
mitted to take one or more regular college 


courses. 
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APPROPRIATIONS MADE BY THE 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


DurING 1932 the Rockefeller Fou on ap 

p | $11,577,064 pr n the fields 

he edieal, 1} ces, the 

i! ( ind p ) nea ! \ pri? ed re 

0 ¢ es h ist been issued. 

ro D ) i l ) ti oundation ex 
wnded d ( ( 1 ( $2539, 
O57.15 lt ( iD ior r yellow 
( 1 in Lagos, Nigeria, Bahia, Brazil, 

1 Ne Yi ( ed the government 

( I ( ( ) im for the con 
ol of ve ) ever; ded four states in the 
ed ain WwIONS O1 

i ela) ( malaria work; 
nducted n a i tudies mn various parts ol 

| worid i a iV Tore n governments 1n 
hookworm we comprising laboratory and 

ld programs; continu support for studies 
ibe the eommon eold, undulant 
ever, i , Ssenist Mh Be and typhoid fever: 
contributed to { ( development of the cen- 
tral or loeal health services of 43 foreign FOV- 
ernments; rave assistance to the central health 
Iministrations of 11 states and to the loeal 


health work of 164 counties in 22 states in the 
United States, and, finally, provided funds for 
the support of 225 international fellowships in 
uubhie health 

In the field of the medical sciences, after 10 


concel 


on on capital aid for build- 


and on the endowment of certain medieal 


chools, foundation emphasis during recent 


years has shifted to the support ol specifie re- 


search programs. In 1932 special attention was 


iven to the field of psychiatry. The total 

unt approprial “i for the medieal seiences 
as $3,090,973. The largest appropriation of 
ey r in the medical sciences, $1,282,652, was 


Montreal, Canada 


Gs, 


nade to MeGill University, 


or the establishment of a neurologieal institute. 
Che iin fea 5 the foundation’s pro- 
ral 1] cieneces during 1932 were 
d to speeitie research projects and support of 
system of fellowships and travel grants. The 
irk for \\ 1 AaSsis is given au ine the 
ear talls hin e fields ot paleontology, 
neteoro ; onomy, physies, chemistry and 


tockefeller 


he prineipal objective of the |] 
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Foundation’s program in the social sciences 

he more effective analysis and better unde 
standing of pressing social problems with 
view to the improvement of the prevailing ¢o1 
life. 


vear’s work falls into two parts: 


ditions of human The description of t 


a general p1 


vram designed to promote certain interests 


the social seiences as a whole, and a 


of specifie concentration in fields of spec 


interest. 


The general program includes f 


types of activity : the development of institu 


(largely centers of advan 


tional university 
training and research; support of inclusive : 
and planning bodies, chief among whi 


has been the Social Seience Researeh Council 


New York City; the provision of training ar 
research fellowships, by which, in 1932, opp 
tunity for advanced study was given throu 
56 fellowships administered by the Social S 
167 


Foundation 


Researeh Couneil and fellowships 
Rockefeller 


maintenance of 


ence 


under direet supers 


sion; the grants in aid an 
small projects, as well as certain larger und 
takings of general interest such as the Ency 

pae dia of the Social Sciences and Social Scie 
Abstracts. 

In the humanities the program of the fom 
dation during 1932 was directed toward the su} 
port of general research and advanced traini 
of personnel and toward the promotion of pr 


The ¢ 


research and training aided ineluded 1 


ects having international significance. 
ters ol 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chieag 
the Sehool of Oriental Studies, London Instit 


tion, University of London and Yale Universit: 


PARENT-EDUCATION INSTITUTE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
THE 

tute to 


der 


fourth annual Parent-Edueation Inst 
discuss reconstruction in edueation, 
the auspices of the Federal Office of Edu 
tion, was held on the campus of the Universit 
of Michigan on November 2, 3 and 4. 

This institute, sponsored by the Univers 


} 


Extension Division in cooperation with 


Michigan Congress of Parents and Teacl 
and the University Sehool of Edueat 
brougnt together state and national leaders 


parent-edueation work, and gave consider 
to problems vital to the parent-education 
Among those who participated were: Mrs. 5 
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Langworthy, first vice-president of the Na 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. 
D. W. 
rents and Teachers; Dr. C. A. Fisher, Univer 
D. J. 
Voel 
Michigan State Superintendent of Public 
truction; Mr. Floyd Dell, author; Dr. Frank 
Freeman, professor of educational psycho! 
Dr. 
Wilker, nursery school director, University of 
Michigan elementary school; Dr. Maud E. Wat- 
n, Children’s Center, Detroit, and Dr. Frank- 
od Williams, National Committee on Mental 
Hygiene, New York City. 
Others of the staff of the university who par- 
Willard C. Olson, di 


research in child development; Dr. 


Stewart, president, Michigan Congress of 
ty Extension Division director; Judge 


Healy, Juvenile Court, Detroit; Dr. Paul 


University of Chicago; Marguerite 


} 


pated ineluded: Dr. 


Wood, professor of sociology; Dr. 
Stuart A. 
\rthur Moehlman, professor of school adminis- 


Courtis, professor of education; Dr. 
tration and supervision, and Dr. W. C. Trow, 
professor of educational psychology. 

The 


parent-edueation program, of which the fourth 


University of Michigan’s fifth annual 


nnual institute is a part, also includes lectures 
and conferences on parent-edueation in Hart- 
land, Pontiae and Benton Harbor, St. Joseph, 
Michigan; the parent’s hour 
broadeast over Station WJR, Detroit, from the 
ach Sunday after- 


radio program 
campus of the university 
noon at 5 o’elock, and a plan for the formation 
of parent-education study groups throughout 
the state. 

This year’s program has been arranged by 
Mrs. D. W. Stewart, Saginaw, Michigan; Mrs. 
Fred Raymond, Grand Rapids; Mr. W. M. 
Robinson, Kalamazoo, and Dr. C. A. Fisher, 
Ann Arbor. 


IN HONOR OF SUPERINTENDENT 
WEET 


THE degree of doctor of letters was conferred 
at the recent convocation at Albany of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York on Herbert 
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Weet, superintendent of 
New York. In 


tation, Regent Woodward said: 


Seeley 


Rochester, making 


Mr. It is my 
sent for the honorary degree of do 
Herbert Weet, supe 


Ipe 
Rochester. 


PRESWENT: 
Seeley rintender 
For more that vo sco! 


served the best interests of this state teacher in 


ar and high 


rural schools, principal of city grar 


schools, assistant superintendent id superinten 


dent of schools, and in each pk: aster of its 


duties and responsibilities. He has attained high 


distinetion among the educators of this 


And _ his 
} 


cause of public education in this state makes all 


country 


and abroad. untiring devotion to the 


his fellow citizens his debtors. Original, progres 
sive, judicial, wise, student of education, able ad 
ministrator—I take 


great pleasure in presenting 


Het bert 


se + 


to you for the degree of doctor of letters, 


Seeley Weet. 


In conferring the degree upon Superintendent 


Weet, Dr. Graves said: 


HERBERT SEELEY WEET: For more than 40 years 
you have effectively ministered to the educational 
needs of the youth of New York, and this fruitful 
service has been extended to every type of com 
munity, all levels of education and each grade of 
position. During an entire generation you have 
loyally served the school system of the city of 
Rochester, most of the period as chief executive, 
and have brought it to a foremost place in the 
United States. 


civic leader, admired, respected and beloved by fel 


Unexcelled as an educational and 
low citizens in Rochester and by professional com 
peers throughout the country; you have become a 
source of pride and satisfaction to all within our 
borders, and any celebration of the establishment 
and history of educational administration in the 
Empire State would be incomplete without recog- 
nition of your achievements. Therefore, by man 
date of the Board of Regents, I confer upon you 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters, with all 
the dignities, rights and privileges appertaining 
thereto. In witness whereof, I present this di 
ploma and invest you with the hood of purple and 


gold. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE conferred the degree of 
doctor of laws upon Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and 


upon André de Laboulaye, French Ambassador 


to the United States, at the annual Founders’ 


Day exercises on October 20. Dr. Penniman 


gave the Founders’ Day address. 


NEw officers of the American Library Asso- 
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ciation, elected at the recent Chicago meeting, 


include: Gratia A. Countryman, Minneapolis, 
president ; Wilson, dean of the 


Graduate Library School of the University of 


Louis Round 
Chicago, vice-president, and Ralph Munn, di- 
rector of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 8éC- 
ond vice ~pre side nt. 

Dr. Henry T. Moore, president of Skidmore 
College, was elected president of the Association 
the State of 
New York at the annual meeting held on Octo- 
ber 12 in Albany. 


of Colleges and Universities of 


SUPERINTENDENTS of schools, officials of the 
New York State Edueation Department and 
other friends of Dr. Herbert S. Weet, superin- 
tendent of schools at Rochester, New York, gave 
a dinner in his honor on October 12 in Albany. 
A. W. Miller, superintendent of schools at Glens 
Falls and president of the Council of Superin- 
tendents, presided, and Dr. Daniel J. Kelly, su- 
perintendent of schools at Binghamton, made 

Superintendent Weet 
academie robe which he 


the principal address. 
was presented with the 
wore when he received the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters at the University Convocation 
the next day. 

THE three principals of New York state nor- 
mal schools who retired this year were honored 
at a dinner at the Lake Placid Club in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting of normal sehool 
They are Dr. 


and teachers college faculties. 


Perey I. Bugbee, Oneonta; Dr. George K. Haw- 
kins, Plattsburg, and Dr. James G. Riggs, 


Oswego. Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves presented to each of them a testimonial 
volume of letters from colleagues and friends. 


Dr. Amos C. RorHERMEL, principal and pres- 
ident of the State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, since 1899, resigned on September 
14, the resignation to take effect June 1, 1934. 
Before becoming the head of the school in 1899 
he had been a member of the faculty for seven 
years. During his forty-two years of service at 
the institution he saw the graduation of more 
than 4,000 students. His seventieth birthday 
comes in January. Dr. Q. A. W. Rohrbach, 
professor of administration in the School of 
Edueation of the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been elected to succeed Dr. Rothermel. Dr. 
Rohrbach, before going to the University of 
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Pittsburgh in 1924, had been a member of the 
faculty of the school over which he will now 
been in public 


preside. Previously he had 


school work for some ten years. 


The Junior College Journal notes the follow- 
Dr. J. B. MeLaughlin has 
been elected principal of Reedley Junior Col- 
lege, California, to sueceed J. T. MeRuer; H. G. 
Brubaker, teacher of Bible and speech, 1928- 
1932, and business manager 1929-1932, has been 


ing appointments: 


elected president of Beulah College, California; 
Platt R. Norman A. 
Sandberg as head of the Denver Junior College, 
operated by the Y. M. C. A., at Denver; Presi- 
dent E. Edgar Fuller sueceeds President Har- 
vey L. Taylor, who has been head of Gila 
Junior College, Thatcher, Arizona, for the past 
six years; President W. E. Halbrook succeeds 
R. H. Holliday as president of Crescent College, 
at Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 


Lawton has sueceeded 


THE Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 12, amended its rules to establish the office 
of assistant commissioner for teacher education 
and certification to have charge of the division 
formerly known as the Teacher Training Divi- 
sion, and created a Division of Rehabilitation to 
replace the Bureau of Rehabilitation. Appoint- 
ments were made as follows: Lee J. McEwan, 
principal of the Binghamton High School, was 
named to the academic council for a term expir- 
ing in 1936, to fill the vacancy caused by the ex- 
piration of the term of Ernest M. Robinson, 
principal of the Troy High School. Harry W. 
Langworthy, superintendent of schools at 
Gloversville; Dr. Frederick C. Ferry, president 
of Hamilton College, and the Rev. Edmund A. 
O’Connor, principal of St. Mary’s Academy, 
Little Falls, were appointed members of the 
state examinations board. 


Proressor H. C. Kocw has been named chair- 
man of the department of secondary education 
in Teachers College of the University of Ne- 
braska, to sueceed Professor Herbert Brownell, 
who asked to be relieved of the duties of the 
chairmanship. Professor Brownell, who will 


continue his teaching and research, has been 2 
member of the university faculty since 1910. 
Prior to that time he had been professor at 
Peru State Normal School for seventeen years. 
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Dr. Koch has been on the university staff since 


1926. 


Dr. W. F. ZIMMERMAN, professor of history, 
as been named to the newly created office of 
ean at Midland College, Nebraska. Professor 
Herman Gimmestad, of the department of En- 

sh, succeeds him as dean of men. 


Dr. A. G. POHLMAN, formerly dean of the 
University of South Dakota Medical School, was 
ecently appointed head of the department of 
natomy at Creighton University, Nebraska. 


Harotp C. HAND was recently appointed as- 
stant professor of edueation at Stanford Uni- 


ersity. 


Dr. Bryan M. RILey, professor of medicine, 

s been appointed dean of Creighton Univer- 
ty School of Medicine, Omaha, to succeed the 
te Dr. Hermann von W. Schulte. Dr. Riley 
has been serving as assistant to the Reverend 
John J. MeInerney, regent of the university, 
who has been acting dean since Dr. Schulte’s 
leath in July, 1932. 


THoMAs A. LARREMORE, professor of law at 
Washburn College in Topeka, Kansas, has been 
appointed dean of the Hartford, Connecticut, 
College of Law. 


APPOINTMENTS to the faculty of the College 
ot Mines and Metallurgy at El Paso, Texas, are 
as follows: F. W.*Bachmann, associate pro- 
fessor of modern languages; Dr. R. W. Ager, 
adjunet professor of engineering and mathe- 
maties; R. P. Langford, part-time instructor in 
economies and business administration; Mrs. 
Anita W. Lorenz, part-time instructor in mod- 
rn languages; Miss Idabel Abdou, statistical 
clerk, to take the place of Miss Charlotte Foster, 
resigned. 


A. J. DREXEL Pavt has been elected president 
ot the board of trustees of Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia. A grandson of the late A. J. 
Drexel, founder of the institute, Mr. Paul is the 
fourth head of the board since the college was 
founded in 1891. He succeeds the late Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer. 


Dr. WauTER Crossy EELLS, professor of edu- 
cation at Stanford University and editor of the 
Junior College Journal, has been invited by the 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
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tion to act as one of the consultants to the 
commission at Washington. 


ProFessor WILLIAM H. Sreap, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who served as executive sec- 
retary of the Tri-City Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Committee and helped to reorganize the 
state and federal employment services, has been 
called to Washington to take part in similar 
work there. 

R. W. SeEtvinGE, professor of industrial edu- 
cation at the University of Missouri, has re- 
cently received an appointment from the na- 
tional government to be chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board for the Expenditure of Public 
Works Money in the State of Missouri. 


Proressor F. M. MAnn, head of the School 
of Architecture of the University of Minnesota, 
has been reelected president of the Minneapolis 
Planning Commission. Professor Mann _ has 
been a member of the commission since 1924 
and was president in 1926-27. 


Proressor E. G. PLOowMAN, dean of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Denver, 
was appointed recently executive assistant to 
the municipal water board of the City of 
Denver. He was engaged to put into effect 
proved methods of organization and operation, 
especially those recommended in a survey just 
completed by L. R. Howson, engineer of Chi- 
cago. 

Harotp L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
on Monday, November 6, from 4:30 to 5:00 
p. M., EST, will deliver an address on Negro 
education. The speech, to be broadeast over 
the National Broadcasting Company’s nation- 
wide blue network, will feature the fourth an- 
nual radio program on Negro education spon- 
sored by the Office of Education during Amer- 
ican Education Week. Secretary Ickes will be 
introduced by Dr. George F. Zook, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, who will speak briefly 
on certain phases of Negro education. Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, specialist in the education of 
Negroes, at the Office of Education, who is di- 
recting arrangements for the American Educa- 
tion Week program, will discuss briefly the re- 
lation of federal emergency aids to Negro 
schools. 
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)) J. Y. Stimpson, of England, will deliver 


» James Sprunt Lectures at the Union Theo- 


logical Seminary in Richmond, Virginia, during 
the last week of March, 1934, on “The 


and Religious Thought.” 


i . 
Relations 
ol Scientifie 


BENJAMIN RAND, librarian emeritus of the 


philosophical library at Harvard University, has 
t of John Locke, by 


the 


riven to the college a portral 
Kdward Lutteral, 


Treasure Room of the college library. 


which will be hung in 


Dr. Leonard CHESTER JONES, professor of 


history at Union College and an authority on 


the Reformation and the Renaissance, died on 


October 21. He was forty-seven years old. 


Dr. AMy Morris Homans, former professor 
of physical education at Wellesley College, died 


on October 29. She was eighty-four years old. 


J. WEBER, 


one years dean of Bloomfield, New Jersey, Col- 


THE REVEREND HENRY for twenty- 


lege and Seminary, died suddenly on October 
27, at the age of seventy-nine years. 

Harry W. Meap, superintendent of schools at 
East Aurora, New York, died suddenly on Octo- 
ber 7. He was sixty-seven years old. 

THE tenth annual educational conference was 
held at the University of Kentucky on October 
27 and 28. These conferences each year are de- 
voted to some particular phase of discussion. 
Last the centered the 
White House Conference. This year the confer- 
ence heard reports relating to the work of the 
Kentucky Edueational Commission, members of 
which were appointed by Governor Ruby Laf- 
An afternoon and an evening dinner ses- 


year interest around 


toon. 
sion was held on Friday and a morning session 
was held on Saturday. 

THE Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Edueation will hold a regional conference with 
consultants in New England, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Delaware at Hartford, 
This 


conferences 


Connecticut, on Saturday, November 18. 


series of regional 


is one of a 
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through which it is hoped to cover the ent 
country during the present school year. 1 
Hartford conference will be called to order at 10 
Detailed ; 


nouncement, including program, hotel and mex 


A. M. and will adjourn at 5 P. M. 


\ 


ing-hall arrangements, will be mailed about N 


vember 10. 


THe fourth Purnell Conference of Resear 
Workers in Rural Sociology will be held 
The pro 


gram will center about the place of rural so 


Philadelphia on December 26 to 28. 


ology in a program of research in land utiliza 
tion, research in the field of rural youth and 


statistical technique. 


THE New York City Board of Edueation has, 
aceording to The New York Sun, deferred un 
after election day decision on whether it wi 
fill the two vacancies on the Board of Super 
intendents. It has been predicted that aft 
the new Superintendent of Schools is chosen 1 
William J. O’Shea will b 
three of these positions open, with salaries 0! 


sueceed Dr. there 


$12,500 minus the pay eut. Choice of a su 
cessor to Dr. O’Shea, who retires in February, 
was also laid over at least until November, 
conference of board 


a result of a week-end 


members. 


PRESIDENT THOMAS S. GATES has announce 
that the budget for the University of Pennsy]- 
vania will be reduced in the neighborhood ot! 
$600,000 for the current year. The total oper- 
ating budget, including the division of athletics, 
the University Hospital and the University Mu 
seum, will be approximately $6,000,000 as com- 
pared with a budget of nearly $9,000,000 for 
the year 1926-27. 


THE revenue of Washington University, St. 
Louis, has been declining since 1931 at the rate 
of $250,000 per year according to a financial 
statement made by Chancellor Throop. There 
have been considerable drops in all sources 0! 
university income, including gifts, endowments 
and tuitions, according to this report which 
definitely dispels the wide-spread misconception 
that the university is very wealthy. He esti- 
mates that attendance this year is at least 10 
per cent. lower than that of last year, reducing 
the revenue from tuition by approximately $79,- 
000. Dr. Throop stated that “this decrease in 
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neome has been compensated by all possible 
economies. A four per cent. cut in salaries al- 
ready not up to the standard of the university 
was instituted after the beginning of the aca- 
demie year 1932-33. 

was put through for 1933-34. 


A 10 per cent. minimum 
All possible 
departmental economies have been planned. 
Vacant positions have not been filled unless 
ibsolutely necessary, and then at a lower ex- 
nse, The university has so far gone upon the 


principle of retention of its professional staff 


and employees, and would view with great con- 
cern further lessening of its income or of its 
student body which might together render it 
impossible to retain intact its present organiza- 

mn.” Sinee the total annual revenue for the 
academie year 1931-32 was $2,379,992, Chan- 
cellor Throop’s report shows that the university 
must operate this year on a budget more than 


20 per cent. less than that of two years ago. 


WHILE he is attending the celebrations of the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
University of Edinburgh at the end of this 
month, Sir James Barrie is to open in Edin- 
burgh what has been termed “A Workers’ Uni- 
versity.” A of Edinburgh, 
interested in working-class education, has pre- 


generous citizen 
sented a former cinema to the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Settlement and by the end of October 
will be transformed into a large 
hall, a leeture room and six class rooms. The 
building will also contain a laboratory for sei- 
entifie subjects and a kitchen for students of 
domestie seienece. It will be called the Kirk 0’ 
Field Club, as the donor has modestly declined 
to have his name used in the title of the build- 


ing. 


the cinema 


The University Settlement has appointed 
Mr. Charles Kemp to be organizing tutor and 
several members of the Edinburgh University 
staff will be engaged in lecturing and in class 
work. 
for education in all subjects at a small fee to 


The scheme will give an opportunity 


working-class students in Edinburgh. 


AccorpInG to a United Press dispatch, com- 
iunist students of the National University of 
Mexico seored a victory on October 18 in de- 
mands that the institution be divorced from 
government control. The campaign was marked 
by riots and troop concentration. The Senate 


was expected to pass, and President Abelardo 
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Rodriguez was ready to sign, a bill endowing 
the university with $2,830,000. The 
passed the bill unanimously on October 17. 


chamber 


President Rodriguez presented it after an emer- 
had 


been concentrated at all government buildings 


geney Cabinet meeting. Troops which 
in fear of grave riots were sent back to bar- 


racks. The trouble started when students of 
the law school went on strike and began organ- 
izing a general strike. They stoned the law 
buildings, seized the school’s main hall, setting 
it afire and resisting police and firemen who 


after a fight extinguished the flames. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch, dated October 
19, states that works of foreign as well as of 
German authors were barred from Thuringian 
public libraries unless they displayed ‘‘a kinship 
The Ministry 
of Edueation published the instructions under 


to Teutonie and Nordie feeling.” 


which the books are not to be judged on lit- 
but 
racial and political sentiments. 


erary merits primarily on the authors’ 
Books ex press- 
ing democratic, liberal, anti-military, anti-re- 
ligious, pacifist or pan-European view-points 
are excluded. Freudian or Darwinistie litera- 
ture also is banned. According to the instrue- 
tions, products of the Jewish spirit, in par- 


ticular, are to be removed. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch from Berlin, 
dated October 26, states that Jewish students 
will be required to obtain special permits to gain 
The 


following notice appeared on the bulletin board 


entrance to classes in German universities. 


of the University of Berlin: Non-Aryan stu- 
dents are to assemble in the auditorium for the 
purpose of having their membership books 
stamped. Unless such stamps are procured 
none will be permitted to register for lectures. 
If nation-wide agitation conducted by Nazi stu- 
dents is successful, the honorary degrees con- 
ferred by German universities during the days 
of the republic from 1918 to 1932 will be reex- 
amined and withdrawn in many cases. Nazis at 
the Stuttgart Technical University presented 
such a petition to the president of the insti- 
Martin 


Mutschmann, the Nazi governor of Saxony, re- 


tution, demanding immediate action. 


moved twelve professors, including a number 
of Jews, from the University of Leipzig and 


from the Dresden Technical University. The 
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Bernhard Rust, Minister of 


Education, requiring candidates for professors’ 


recent degree of 


posts to participate in military training was 
published. A period “of several months” must 
be served prior to April, 1934, before admission 


to the faculty. 


THe Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that the Baden minister of pub- 
lic instruction, who has jurisdiction over the 
universities of Freiburg and Heidelberg and the 
polytechnicum in Karlsruhe, has issued an order 
that provides for complete reorganization of in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Baden and that 
will doubtless blaze the way for extensive re- 
forms throughout the Reich. According to the 
order, the rector will be vested with all the pre- 
rogatives of the previous senate (the full assem- 
bly and the senate council). The rector will no 
longer be chosen by the members of the faculty 
but will be appointed by the minister of public 
instruction (from among the number of head 
professors) and will be bound by an oath. The 
rector has the right to appoint, from the faculty 
body, a chancellor to represent him. The post 
of rector as established by this decree will date 
from October 1, 1933. His tenure of office 
(previously one year) will be determined by the 
ministry. The tenure of office of the deans and 
the senators will be determined by the rector. 
He has the authority to dismiss them at any 
time, although the right of appeal to the minis- 
try is reserved to the persons so affected. 


THERE has been founded by the French gov- 
ernment a Mediterranean University Center, 
which will have as its object the expounding 
and spread of Latin culture. The center, which 
will deal with the history and development of 
the Mediterranean civilizations, will be located in 
Nice, where a group of French scholars recently 
held a preliminary meeting under the chairman- 
ship of Paul Valery, of the French Academy. 
Historians and educators of France and Italy, 
Spain, Rumania and Latin-America have been 
invited to lecture. The creation of this univer- 
sity is the result of years of agitation by French 
scholars and writers. Nice was selected as the 
seat because of its location at the intersection of 
French and Italian influences in Mediterranean 
culture. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by the 
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Illinois State Health Department to survey the 
health work and needs of schools in Elgin, No- 
komis, Litchfield, Lebanon, Newton, Oblong, 
Altona and Browning, as a part of a state-wide 
health program. The school surveys, which are 
made on request, are conducted by Dr. Robert 
C. Cook, of the division of child hygiene. 


A circuLaR on “The Economie Outlook in 
Higher Education for 1933-34,” just prepared 
by Henry G. Badger, has been issued by thie 
Office of Education. The cireular, based on re- 
ports from more than 350 institutions of higher 
learning in every state of the Union, forecasts a 
general reduction of 4.2 per cent. in teaching 
and in administrative staff. Detailed figures of 
the study show changes from last year to this 
and comparisons between 1929-30 and 1933-34 
in college and university tuition charges, income 
and expenditures. Not many institutions are 
raising their tuition rates. Few are making 
euts. Quite generally, however, colleges and 
universities are expecting their 1933-34 budgets 
to be lower than for 1929-30. In some sections 
the cuts will be as much as 80 per cent. A few 
institutions expect to have more to spend than 
they had four years ago, the largest increase 
being more than 200 per cent. The report also 
gives information on salaries of officers and 
teachers in higher education. Not many col- 
leges and universities are increasing salaries; 
many are making cuts of from 10 to 45 or 50 
per cent. below last year’s levels. The total in- 
debtedness of 147 institutions in 1933 is placed 
at $46,880,678, nearly two per cent. less than 
that of 1932. One fourth of the colleges and 
universities reported no major indebtedness. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Lincoln, 
Nebraska, reads as follows: “Low erop prices 
and the economy axe have dealt a stunning blow 
to the one-room rural schoolhouse in mid-West 
prairie lands. Once the bulwark of an expand- 
ing civilization in Western States and the early 
training ground of many a national leader in 
the professions, business and government, tlie 
little school faces a precarious existence to-day. 
Salaries have been slashed until hundreds of 
rural teachers now draw less than $30 a month 
for a term of nine months or less, and few are 
the one-room schools where the pay approaclies 
$100 a month this year. In Nebraska’s rural 
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schools the average pay is down nearly to $50 a 
month. The financial condition of farmers has 
delayed and reduced tax payments until many 
schools have registered warrants which teachers 
ean eash only at a discount. As a result the 
teacher drawing $30 or $40 a month may have 
to accept a discount of from 2 to 10 per cent. 
to get eash. Some districts have shortened their 
terms by a month or two, some may not be able 
to operate more than one third of this year and 
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a few have closed entirely for lack of funds. 
Large rural schools also have felt the pinch. In 
most cases they have met the chalienge by 
equally severe salary slashing, by eliminating 
teachers and by registering warrants in attempts 
to continue school until taxes are paid. More 
than 3,000 certified teachers are estimated to be 
out of employment in Nebraska, and the num- 
ber is said to be even larger in some more popu- 


lous states.” 


DISCUSSION 


WE DO OUR PART 

THINKERS are fairly well agreed that the 
present erisis is not just another turning of the 
business eyele, as previous crises have been, but 
that we are entering a new epoch with new 
problems confronting us which can not be solved 
in any brief allotment of time. How they may 
be solved will ultimately depend on our grasp, 
our understanding, our education, our knowl- 
edge of them; it will depend, in other words, on 
our schools. 

The nearly unanimous acceptance of our 


present plan for national recovery with its 
almost complete turnover from anything this 
country has heretofore seen has been due to the 
trained intelligenee of the masses and is a 
tribute to our system of universal education. 
The enemies of this system have tried to dis- 


credit it. They have asserted that, despite the 
money spent on it, education has not prevented 
the wide-spread distress of our present depres- 
sion. These erities have failed to note that 
teachers have not to any marked degree been 
permitted to fashion the curriculum and to 
determine school procedure. More than one 
teacher has lost his position because of a fear- 
less attack on some of our deplorable business 
ethies. The erities have also failed to observe 
that teachers have children under their super- 
vision for less than six hours out of the twenty- 
four. During this time they are taught to be 
honest, to love the truth, to “lay by” for a 
“rainy day” to love peace and to respect other 
national ideals. How about the other eighteen 
Are agencies other than the schools 
doing their fair share? There is the street, 


; 


that school for young gangsters, where youth is 


hours? 


organized by dishonest politicians, who pay 
them in liquor and nareoties and further cor- 
rupt them with blatant pictures of loose sex 
behavior. The school endeavors to teach that 
crime does not pay. The street strives to make 
it profitable and all too often 
eyes of youths who look to the gains of to-day 
rather than to the final results of to-morrow. 
There are conditions in our civic and economie 
life that oceur in spite of education, not because 
of it. 

Crities ean not, in fairness, blame the schools 


sueeceeds in the 


until the schools are given greater freedom in 
shaping national ideals, both within and without 
the sehoolroom. When and if this condition 
shall be obtained, a “brain trust” will not be ¢ 
headliner, but commonplace news. 

Thinkers of every age have laid stress on the 
fact that national welfare and future well-being 
are dependent on how children are trained. 
Soerates desired to climb to the highest point 
in Athens and proclaim with a loud voice: 
“What mean you, fellow citizens, that you turn 
every stone to scrape wealth together and take 
so little care of your children?” Plutarch, 
ago, said, “And yet many 
who care so much for their 


twenty centuries 
fathers there are 
money and so little for their children, that lest 
it should cost them more than they are willing 
to spare to hire a good schoolmaster, they 
rather choose such persons to instruct their chil- 
dren as are of little worth, thus beating down 
the market that they may purchase ignorance 
cheap. ... And will ye say, O foolish men! that 
the skill of ordering one’s life is not to be 
taught, but will come of its own accord without 
reason and without art?” Another old Greek 
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speaks of a stupid father who declared that he 
could buy a slave to teach his son cheaper than 
to hire a philosopher for a tutor “Do so,” said 
the philosopher, “and thou shalt have two slaves 
instead of one, thy son for one and him thou 
didst buy for another.” 

Can we of this generation in safety econ- 
tinue the policy of the past two years toward 
Does it make for efficiency that 
should the added 


load of a greatly increased enrolment, working 


our schools ? 


15,000 fewer teachers carry 
with less equipment and for less salary in the 
prices? Are we not scraping 


still 


schools ean not effectively 


face of rising 


wealth together but buying ignorance 


Certainly 


cheap? 
continue in their present plight. 

When the war broke out in Europe in 1914, 
some one said that leadership had gone to Amer- 
ica for the next 500 years and another raised 
the question as to whether that leadership would 
be an upward turn in the world’s affairs or the 
swan 1914 there was 
not the slightest doubt in the minds of the great 
but that 


equal to our great opportunity. In 


song of eivilization. In 


we should be 
1933 the 


attitude toward education is almost if not quite 


majority of Americans 


prophetie of the man who feared the swan song. 

Shall we as the Ameriean publie quietly ae- 
cept this attitude, or shall we gather renewed 
strength from the struggles of our national fore- 
fathers who brought forth our republic, believ- 
ing that “the ballot in the hands of an ignorant 
dreaded than a musket in 


voter is more to be 


the hands of a foreign soldier?” At the pres- 
ent, 90 per cent. of our wealth is held by 13 per 
cent. of our population. This can not continue 
at the expense of the nation’s greatest asset—its 
children. 

failed where it has been 


For the future it must 


Edueation has not 
permitted to funetion. 
enlarge its vision and assume a greater respon- 
sibility for the social and economie life of the 
republic. 

CANDIS NELSON 


SEATTLE PACIFIC COLLEGE 


OPENING A NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 
IN THE DEPRESSION 
A STATEMENT in regard to the new college 
opened recently at Hackensack, New Jersey, 
may be of interest to educators of the country. 
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The new college, called The Bergen County 
Junior College, opened on September 11, with 
an enrolment of about seventy-five students and 
a faculty of twelve day instructors, five having 
the Ph.D. degree and the remaining possessing 
masters’ degrees. The president is C. L. Littel, 
organizer of junior colleges in the State of 
Washington. Two years of undergraduate and 
preprofessional work are offered. The primar) 
demands of the students are in the direction of 
articulation with professional schools of the 


The re- 


sponse in these days of economic trouble has 


East in medicine, law, business, ete. 


been to seek economy in the outlay of the stu 
dent contemplating a professional education. 
The tuition fees at this college are a decided 
reduction in comparison with those of other 


major colleges and _ universities. Another 
motive in seeking this eollege has been the 
desire to keep students at home, especially if 


There 


is also an economie motive in being home, since 


the student is working near his home. 


the student ean save much money in the form of 


board and room expense. The junior college 


here can offer the beginning student smaller 
classes and closer supervision in academic and 
social experience. Being situated in a very 
rapidly growing section of the Metropolitan 
Area, there is reason to hope for much expan 
sion in the months to come. 
HENRY CREMER 
BERGEN COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE 
HACKENSACK, N. J. 


SHALL WE CLOSE THE SCHOOLS? 
It would be a miscarriage of acquaintance 
with current opinion and events if the following 
paragraphs from The New York Times of Sep- 
tember 30 of this year were not called to the 
attention of some of the educators of the coun- 
try, which is not Sicily nor Mexico nor Spain. 
Omitting one paragraph of purely local inter- 
est, the piece is as follows: 
JUDGE SEES LITERACY NO TEST OF 
FITNESS 
‘*Some or Our Best BUSINESS MEN 
READ Nor Writt,’’ He Says aT HEARING 


Can NO! 


After a lengthy hearing yesterday afternoon 
Justice Furman, in the Supreme Court in Brook 
lyn, reserved decision on an application of Murray 


7 ¢ 


Pomeranz, of 25 Barrett Street, for a writ 0! 
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mandamus compelling Register Aaron L. Jacoby 
to dismiss Hyman Shorenstein as Commissioner of 
Records on the ground that Shorenstein can neither 
read Furman upon 


Mr. Pomeranz to cite specific instances wherein 


nor write. . Justice called 


Commissioner Shorenstein failed to perform his 
fficial duties. Pomeranz could name none. [!] 
‘‘Most work in an office to-day is done on a type- 
writer, anyway, ’’ Furman. ‘‘When 
I was in school I knew a young law student who 
brilliant Yet 
Some of your 
‘*But 
does not go in political life, your Honor,’’ 
Mr. “*Tf your Honor does not 
this 
premium on ignorance! ’’ 
Emil Weitzner, arguing the 
argued that the application had no standing in 
iw. ‘This is a democracy and not an intellec- 


said Justice 


is blind, but became a lawyer. 
he could neither read nor write. 
best business men can not read nor write! ’’ 
that 


said 


grant 


Pomeranz. 


application you will be putting a 


against motion, 


tual aristocracy,’’ he concluded. 

Mr. Shorenstein was not in court. 

These are strange things to be heard, even in 
Brooklyn. One searcely likes to say just what 
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he thinks about this attitude in 1933 America. 
If any foreign-born or native-born illiterate 
should have it read to him, it would uot eneour- 
age him much to learn to read and write; and 
obviously the people who work the typewriters 
referred to should have at least 75 per cent. of 
the esteemed commissioner’s salary; and very 
likely indeed, were some of the commissioner's 
office personnel instead of Mr. Pomeranz asked 
to cite some the answer 
would be less pleasing to his Honor.  Per- 
sonally, you see, I am a “stickler” 
for the three R’s and think they frequently 
would be of use to a commissioner of records 


“specific instances,” 


consistent 


even in the most medieval strongholds of Tam- 


many the master politician, wise fox, not 
“tiger.” 

The judge is said to have ruled that because 
literacy is not a requisite for appointment | !] 
as commissioner of records, illiteracy ean not be 


used as a reason for removal. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ARISTOCRAT 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOOL COSTS IN NEW YORK STATE 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN’S appointment of a com- 
mittee to make a thorough survey of the cost of 
publie edueation in the state of New York does 
not imply that he is opposed to continuing state 
iid for schools on whatever scale may be neces- 
sary. He has thus far shown a willingness to 
follow, so far as concerns this matter, in the 
footsteps of his two predecessors, Governor 
Smith and Governor Roosevelt. But when the 
educational item is the largest in the New York 
budget, and amounts even under the present 
slightly reduced appropriation to 45 per cent. 
of the total, a study of the whole subject, such 
as he proposes, is eminently in order. Mr. Leh- 
man himself specifies the desirability of finding 
whether there may not be “further economies” 
without lowering the standards of publie edu- 
cation heretofore set up. It is true that Presi- 
dent Eliot onee declared that the word “econ- 
omy” must not be mentioned in connection with 
Unfortunately, circumstances and 
dire necessity have compelled us to mention it. 
School authorities and teachers throughout the 


education. 


state have mentioned it, and have cheerfully eco- 
operated in adopting temporary measures for 
cutting down the cost of the schools. They and 
their interests will be fully represented on the 
committee which Governor Lehman has selected. 

It is expected that this committee’s report will 
be in the hands of the governor early in Decem- 
ber, so that he may submit its findings, with his 
own recommendations, to the next legislature. 
No champion of the publie schools can objeet to 
an investigation of this sort, so long as it is 
competent and friendly and honest. State-sup- 
ported schools in England have been operated 
for a year past under sharply reduced grants. 
The results, as recently set forth in a report by 
the Minister of Edueation, are being eagerly 
weighed by school authorities in Great Britain. 
On the whole, according to the facts laid before 
Parliament, the fears expressed a year ago have 
been realized only in small part. Many things 
can be done, when necessity drives, which in or- 
dinary times would seem impossible or undesir- 
able. This has been proved again by the New 
York schools, as well as by the British. The 
main thing is that nothing really essential be 
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given up under stress of the general need of a 
That this will be the 
conclusion of Governor Lehman’s school com- 


cut in public expenses. 


mittee there is no reason whatever to doubt.— 


The New York Times. 


A KANSAS LAW 

AMONG the many ill-advised laws passed by 
the 1933 legislature was a law extending the 
life of existing teachers’ certificates without at- 
tendance at the summer schools of the state edu- 
cational institutions or accredited colleges for 
the training of teachers. It is to be regretted 
that Doubtless, the 
legislature was well-intentioned in the passage 


such a law was _ passed. 


of such a law, but the effect of this law has been 
and will continue to be most harmful unless re- 
pealed. Reports indicate that the attendance at 
the summer schools has been cut nearly 50 per 
It is a poor economy which seeks to im- 
the of the 
teachers who have charge of the children in the 


cent. 


poverish professional equipment 


public schools. The teachers of Kansas are not 
in need of less training, but of more training. 
The teachers of Kansas did not ask for the en- 
actment of any such law. The lawmakers took 
this matter in their own hands and used poor 
the law. It 


should be repealed at the earliest opportunity. 


judgment in enactment of this 


Kansas needs well-trained teachers for her 


schools. Kansas teachers are quite willing to 
take from their scanty funds whatever may be 


The 


best interests of the children of Kansas will be 


necessary for summer school attendance. 


served by the repeal of this obnoxious law, 
which has practically ruined summer school at- 
tendance in the State of Kansas.—The Kansas 


Teacher. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES ON THE RE- 
VISION OF STANDARDS 

THE Association of American Universities is 
primarily an association of graduate schools. 
Its reason for having an approved list grows 
out of its interest in the preparation of students 
for graduate work. It regards as the chief 
ground for the inclusion of a college in its 
approved list evidence that the college is suc- 
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THE SCHOOLS OF COLUMBUS 

THE Columbus school board deserves 
hearty commendation of the people of Colum- 
bus for its firm stand against repeated attempts 
to lead it into the crooked path of allowing the 
personnel of the teaching force to be subjected 
to changes for other considerations than fitness 
to do the work for which they are employed. 

Again, in yesterday’s meeting, such efforts 
were made, but they were voted down, and al! 
teachers were re-employed, as the list stood 
last year, on a seven months’ contract. At the 
end of the seven months, the financial situation 
should be clear enough to tell whether any 
shortening of the school year will be necessary. 
The board was wise in not assuming any such 
necessity in advance, as would have been the 
sase if the opening had been later than the reg- 


the 


ular time. 

Much of the anxiety has now been lifted from 
the minds of the teaching foree, and perhaps 
one may be permitted to hope that the attempts 
to introduce other reasons for hiring or dis- 
missing teachers than their ability to perform 
their duties successfully will now be given up. 

Columbus, under the wise leadership of Su- 
perintendent Collicott, has built up a faithful 
and efficient body of teachers, of which the cit) 
may well be proud. They have loyally cooper- 
ated with Superintendent Collicott and the 
board in making the readjustments necessary to 
meet the unsatisfactory financial situation, and 
have done everything in their power to see that 
the character of instruction given to their pupils 
should not fall below the standards which the 
Columbus schools have maintained in the past. 
Their spirit has been worthy of the highest com- 
mendation.—The Columbus Evening Dispatch. 


cessful in a high degree in stimulating scholarly 
interest in its students and in preparing them 
for more advanced scholarly endeavor. It be- 
lieves that this evidence is most clearly to be 
found in the extent to which the graduates of 
a college continue their study in leading gradu- 
ate, professional and research institutions, and 
in the degree of success which they attain. 
As such evidence taken by itself is frequently 
and for many reasons not fully conclusive, the 
Committee on the Classification of Universities 
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and Colleges, in considering the claims of an 
institution for inclusion in the approved list, 
takes into account also certain other matters: 
the character and quality of the student body; 
the faculty and the conditions under which it 
works; the administration of the institution; its 
library, its laboratories and its educational 
facilities of all sorts; its eurriculum; and its 
character as an institution. Weakness in some 
if these may be compensated for by unusual 


The 
treat its standards as definite rules and specifi- 


strength in others. committee does not 
cations to be applied in an exact and mechanical 
fashion. It does not suppose that the status 


of an institution can be satisfactorily deter- 
mined by finding that it has met these standards 
one by one until all have been met. On the 
other hand, the committee does not regard the 
The 
minimum limits in certain important factors, 
limits which are far surpassed by the colleges 


which would be universally recognized as strong 


standards as arbitrary. standards state 


colleges. 
DEFINITIONS AND CRITERIA FOR ACCREDITING 
COLLEGES 

The term “college” as used below is under- 
stood to designate institutions of non-profes- 
sional higher education which grant bachelor’s 
degrees. 

A eollege should demand for admission the 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course in 
a secondary school approved by a recognized 
accrediting agency or the equivalent of such a 
course. The major portion of the secondary 
school course accepted for admission should be 
definitely correlated with the curriculum to 
which the student is admitted. Since it ean not 
in general be assumed that all graduates of such 
secondary schools are fitted for the pursuit of 
higher education, it is desirable that qualitative 
requirements for admission should be imposed. 
It is further desirable that the content of the 
entrance requirements should be such as to pre- 
pare students when admitted to college to enter 
upon work above the usual secondary school 
In admitting students with advanced 
standing from other institutions the college 
should enforce fully its own entrance require- 
ments and its standards for acceptable college 
work. It should not grant credit for work 
done elsewhere if the quality and character of 


level. 
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the work fall below the requirements which it 
enforces upon its own students. 

A eollege should require for graduation the 
completion of a minimum quantitative require- 
ment of 120 semester hours of eredit (or the 
equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, 
majors or courses), with further scholastic 
qualitative requirements adapted by each insti- 
tution to its conditions. This is in accordance 
with eustom and practise in the United States. 
A program of studies providing for the full 
equivalent of this requirement but not directly 
measurable in terms of these quantitative units 
may be found acceptable, provided that its 
completion represents training fully equivalent 
to that called for in the fulfilment of such quan- 
titative requirements. 

The Association of American Universities, in 
view of its interest in the preparation of stu- 
dents for graduate study, will not place upon 
its approved list a college which does not pro- 
vide a curriculum which would prepare students 
for graduate work in at least seven depart- 
ments. The size of the faculty should bear a 
definite relation to the type of institution, the 
number of students and the number of courses 
offered. 

The training of the members of the faculty 
of professorial rank should include at least two 
years of study in their respective fields of teach- 
ing in a recognized graduate school. It is de- 
sirable that the training of major professors 
should be that represented by the doctor’s 
degree or its equivalent. A faculty should be 
judged in large part by the ratio which the 
number of persons of professorial rank with 
sound training, scholarly achievement and suc- 
cessful experience as teachers bears to the total 
number of the teaching staff. In all 
competence as a scholar and as a teacher (rather 


cases 


than the possession of degrees) will be consid- 
ered as the essential characteristics of an ac- 
ceptable member of a faculty. Information 
should be supplied regarding the scholarly ae- 
tivities of the several members of the faculty 
with such evidence as may be obtainable as to 
their effectiveness in awakening scholarly inter- 
est in students and in preparing students for 
advanced scholarly work. 

Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per 
week per instructor or excessively large classes 
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should be interpreted as endangering educa- 
tional efficiency. 

The financial status of a eollege is of very 
great indirect importance. Adequate financial] 


support, by making the institution relatively 


independent of student fees, helps to relieve the 


institution of the temptation to accept or to 


continue on its rolls students of poor academic 


quality. Such support makes possible a 


stronger faculty, more ample facilities and 


greater permanence in the maintenance of high 
standards. The minimum annual income for an 
acceptable college, exclusive of payment of in- 
sufficient to 


terest, annuities, ete., should be 


support fully the which the college 


offers. In general at 
should be 


than student fees, preferably from permanent 


program 
least half of its income 


derived from stable sources other 


endowment. Services of members of the faculty 


contributed through permanent organizations 
for the support of educational programs may 
be capitalized in satisfaction of the requirement 
for endowment, the estimate of the equivalent 
to be based on payments ordinarily made for 
similar services of instructors correspondingly 
the same section and 


trained, by institutions in 


operating under similar conditions. The finan- 
cial status of each college should be judged in 
relation to its education program. 

The material equipment and upkeep of a eol- 
lege, ineluding its buildings, land, laboratories, 
apparatus and libraries, and their efficient 
operation in relation to its education program 
should also be considered when judging an in- 
stitution. 

The college should have a library which is 
live, adequate, well distributed and profession- 
ally administered with collections bearing spe- 
ifically upon the subjects taught and with a 
definite annual appropriation for the purchase 
books. 


sufficient not only to purchase the needed books 


of new Such library funds should be 
but also to maintain subseriptions to the spe- 
cial journals or periodicals for each of the 
separate departments or fields represented in 
the staff or curriculum of the college. 

In determining the standing of a college, em- 
phasis should be placed upon the curriculum, 
the quality of its instruction, the character of 
its administration, the efficiency of its offices of 


record, the standard for regular degrees, the 
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conservatism in granting honorary degrees, the 
tone of the institution and its suecess in stimu 
lating and preparing students to do satisfactory 
work in recognized graduate, professional or 
research institutions. No college will be ac 
credited until it has been inspected and reported 
upon by a representative regularly appointed 
by the committee on classification. 


APPLICATIONS FOR INCLUSION IN THE 
APPROVED LIST 
The committee desires to have from institu- 
tions applying for consideration a brief state 
ment under each of the foregoing paragraphs 
and in addition the following specific informa 


tion. 


(1) The number (not the names) of students in 
each of the last six graduating classes. 

(2) 
major work and the quality of work completed 


A memorandum giving a summary of the 


while an undergraduate by each of the students in 
each of such classes who have entered upon gradu 
ate or professional studies in specified institutions, 
particularly those institutions which are members 
of the 
(Blanks will be supplied by the chairman of th 


Association of American Universities. 
committee. ) 

(3) A catalogue and a financial report of the 
institution for the current year. 

(4) A statement of the training and experienc: 
of the faculty if this is not included in the cata 
logue, with additional evidence, if any, of thei 
scholarly interests and achievements. 

(5) A tabulation showing the hours of instru 
tion and size of classes of each full-time teacher. 

(6) Such additional information as the authori- 
ties of the institution may think helpful. 


ApAM Leroy JONES, 
Chairman 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RESOLUTIONS ON LIMITATION OF 
THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
Tue Conferences of Administrative Officers 
of Institutions of Higher Education, in session 
at the University of Chicago, recently passed 

the following resolutions: 


+} 
ne 


As a group of citizens deeply interested in t 
improvement of education in the United States, we 
have read with concern and dismay the action 
taken by the Board of Education of the City of 
































ago in discontinuing a number of activities 


h have been developed in the educational sys 
1 of this city during recent years. It is our be 
that the financial difficulties under which the 
school has been suffering in re- 


{ agv0 


system 
nt times are due chiefly to the antiquated and 
lequate taxing system under which this city 
The this 


ntry are certainly adequate to provide its young 


‘ries on its activities. resources of 

with the type of education which has been 
i to be demanded by a democratie civilization. 
f the nations of the earth are finding that ex 
n of educational opportunity for the com- 


people is the only safe and wholesome policy 


adopted in the light of modern conditions. 

deplore, therefore, the backward step taken 
the Board of Education in reducing the seventh 
| eighth years of the school system to the level 
The United States has 


id in recent years that it is far more advan- 


ementary education. 


us to introduce young people in the seventh 
eighth years of their schooling to the oppor- 
ties of studying science and history and litera- 
than to continue their training at the rudi- 
tary level. The junior high school is a natural 
wth of the improvements which have been 

in recent years in the American educational 

rhe development of courses in physical educa- 
and health is an expression of the growing 
nviction which has been accepted not only in 
is but in all phases of public life that coopera- 
endeavor is more efficient and economical than 
effort. The health of municipal com- 
nities has been greatly promoted through at- 


lividual 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

DELEGATES of the twenty-nine institutions 

the Association of 

Universities, together with invited guests, at- 

tended the thirty-fifth annual conference of 


the association, held on October 26, 27 and 28, 


which eompose American 


at Princeton University. There were two gen- 


eral sessions, two conferences of deans of grad- 


uate schools, a business session and a formal 
(inner at which all were guests of Princeton 
University. Except for the first general session 
in historie Nassau Hall, the delegates met in 
the common room of the Graduate School. On 


the afternoon of October 27, President and Mrs. 
Dodds received at a tea in their home. 
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tention in the schools to matters of hygiene and 
physical training. 

The suspension of the Crane Junior College in a 
period when unemployment of young people is 
acute will throw a very heavy responsibility on 
the community to provide in some other fashion for 
useful employment of the time of adolescents in 
this city. While unemployment of young people 


of the adolescent age is somewhat more acute at 


the present time than it has been in earlier years, 
the tendency of industry to reject young people 
from its opportunities of employment has been 
moving steadily in a direction which requires the 
public to provide junior-college opportunities on a 
much larger scale than they have ever been pro 
vided in the past. 

The 


which have been made by the school board could in 


other eliminations of school opportunities 
a number of cases have been avoided if the school 
faced 


that the costs of maintenance, including janitorial 


board had courageously the just demand 
service and supplies, be adjusted to the real needs 
of the schools. 

Finally, it is our firm conviction that when a 
group of citizens on the school board assumes to 
rearrange the educational facilities of the schools 
and to neglect entirely in so doing the expert ad- 
vice of a competent superintendent and central 
educational staff it is time for a serious considera- 
tion of the desirability of eliminating altogether 
from the control of this highly technical service 
incompetent and untrained representatives of the 
community who are obviously appointed to the 


board to serve political rather than educational 
purposes. 






Outstanding in the program were a discus- 
sion of the social and edueational significance of 
the growth in numbers of the graduate school 
and a report by the committee on classification, 
presenting a revision of the principles and 
standards for accrediting colleges. 

The growth in numbers was considered at the 


ov 


first general session on October 27, when a 
paper entitled “Many Students” was read by 
Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia 
University, formerly dean of the graduate school 
of that university. 
paper with a reference to-the increased enrol- 


Dean Woodbridge began his 
5 


ment of the past two decades in all schools and 
“Edu- 


attracted attention 


colleges as well as in graduate schools. 
cation in America has 
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abroad and many visitors who have come here 
to scoff have We have ex- 
hibited We 


have spent unbelievable sums of money on it 


returned to pray. 


education vastly and variously. 


and to the amazement of the world.” 


We have had to provide ... for more education 
to be educated 
stimulated by 


for more people who want and 


whose wanting to be has been 
preaching and encouraged by extraordinary pro- 
visions. The preaching and the provisions account 
for the numbers, but they account for them be- 
cause the preaching has been modified and the 
provision enlarged as the numbers have increased. 
In other words, instead of schools leading society, 
there has been an increasing accommodation of 
schools to society, with the consequence that num- 
bers have increased not only with the accommoda- 
tion, but also in order to keep the accommodation 
this effort to 


schools to society, many students should cause no 


progressive. Given accommodate 


surprise. They are a natural consequence. 


In this expansion of education something 
has happened to education, Dean Woodbridge 
thought. “Education has lost meaning in terms 
of subject-matter and acquired meaning in terms 
As 


in emphasis from subject-matter to attendance, 


of attendance.” illustrative of this shift 
he cited the requirements for admission to col- 
lege which “now bear almost no relation to what 
a student is expected to do after entering. . . 
The requirements have, in general, a retrospec- 
tive and not a prospective effect. They examine 
what a student has done, not whether he is pre- 
pared to continue the doing of it. One conse- 
quence is that psychologists ean claim that in- 
telligence tests are as good requirements for ad- 
mission as subject-matter examinations, and 
even better when backed up by a good school 
record.” 

Dean Woodbridge mentioned his own college 
training, typical of that period, as possibly 
narrow, with the bulk of it Latin, Greek and 
mathematics, but certainly as representing a 
high degree of intellectual integration. He said 
that “then, genuine scholarly achievement in 
a few subjects was the normal expectation. To- 
day it is not; that expectation is either post- 
poned or cultivated by honor courses.” 

Dean Woodbridge disclaimed any assertion 
that his education was better than that of stu- 
dents to-day. 
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I am saying that it was essentially different 
Furthermore, the essential difference lay not in th 
subjects which composed mine and those which 
compose theirs; it lay in the fact that when I 
graduated I knew what intellectual competence in 
a subject is, whether I had that competence or not; 
but they have not yet learned what that sort of 
competence is. It may, however, be socially better 
to have many students going to college for what 
they can get than few students going to do what 
they are told. 


So far as the graduate school is concerned, 
the result has been that it is forced to provide 
a large amount of preparatory instruction and 
“Many 
of its courses are not beyond the capacity ot 


to engage in many hours of teaching. 


alert undergraduates who have never studied the 
subject before.” 

Dean Woodbridge thought the desire of co! 
lege graduates for further study to be in itself 
commendable and deserving of recognition. He 
simply emphasized the consequent effect on ad 
ministration, curriculum and instruction when 
the graduate school becomes “an opportunity 
for continued education as well as an opportu 
nity for advanced research.” 


Edueationally, large numbers in the graduate 
school are significant of what education has be- 
come. They indicate a prolongation of prepara 
tion for the kind of study which requires intellec- 
tual independence and initiative. A school which 
is supposed to be a school in which students have 
arrived, has largely become a school to which they 
go in order to arrive, or to secure a preparation 
for teaching positions where, in all likelihood, they 
will continue the outlook on education to which 
they have become accustomed. 


Dean Woodbridge set forth his educational 
philosophy in these words: 


A school which is made for Jack and Jill is al- 
most always a bad school, while a school which is 
made for arithmetic is almost always a good one. 
Furthermore, it is not the presence in the universe 
of Jackism and Jillism, but the presence of the 
arithmetical which makes the study of arithmetic 
If Jack and Jill mess up the aritlmet- 
It was not made for 
Their 


respectable. 
ical, it will destroy them. 
their glory, but they were made for its. 


days are numbered, but numbers are not. I am 
not suggesting that schools should be inconsiderate 
of Jack and Jill. 
schools made for them are just that. 


I am suggesting, however, that 
Such schools 
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too prone to send them out to flounder in an 
rithmetical world. But I would urge that I am 






iking within a context and not commenting on 





from the outside. Nature is man’s home. He 





er made it, but he is bent on trying to make 





ire to his liking. This makes it necessary for 





to find out what nature is, if his efforts are 





to destroy him. And this makes it important 





what nature is, is the thing to be respected 





ve all others in a school. I do not say, let 
thmetie reign though the heavens fall, but I do 
, because arithmetic reigns the heavens stay up. 







s man that stumbles and he that knows that he 





bles is in need of salvation. 





Dean Woodbridge closed with the thought 





there is “little profit in worrying or com- 





ning or rejoicing about numbers.” They 





eventually take care of themselves. “The 





thing of consequence is the understanding of 





what numbers are, especially when transformed 





to students crowding the doors of schools and 





eflecting the character of society. When they 





have passed through the door, are they con- 





fronted with the doetrine that subjects and not 





hemselves are respectable? If that doctrine 





vrevails, then the more students, the merrier.” 
In the diseussion of Dean Woodbridge’s 







aper, it was pointed out by Dean L. P. Eisen- 





rt, of Prineeton, that various colleges now seek 






supply by fields of concentration a kind of 





equivalent for the thoroughness of the old-time 





classics and mathematies courses, varying the 
fferings in accordance with the interests of the 
students. He believed that the graduate schools 
may expect more from those who come to them 








having had sueh training. 
Dean Woodbridge replied by expressing 
hearty approval of the newer college programs 








represented by fields of concentration and 






honors courses and emphasized that he thought 
the variety of fields an advantage as compared 

th the old classies and mathematies preserip- 
tions so long as continuity and intellectual inte- 
gration are demanded. 








GRADUATE WoRK IN THE HUMANITIES 





The second paper at the general session on 
the morning of October 27 was “Graduate Work 
in the Humanities,” by Professor C. R. Morey, 
of the department of art and archeology, in 
Princeton University. Professor Morey main- 
tained that the eurrent system of graduate 
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training, developing the ideal of the research 
worker, is admirably suited to the sciences and 
mathematies, but that “it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to produce by this system the 
product desired by the humanities. Here the 
student, orienting himself almost invariably 
toward the profession of teacher, will be effee- 
tive in the teacher’s function to the degree in 
which he ean impart to his students a perspee- 
tive over the past. His value to the present 
lies in his ability to interrogate the past and 
bring its experience to bear upon contemporary 
problems.” 

The humanistic teacher must, Professor Morey 
said, “have explored his own territory so ex- 
pansively that the boundaries thereof have dis- 
appeared and the contours of the neighboring 
areas of knowledge have acquired a familiar 
aspect.” 


We are mistaken in standardizing our graduate 
system of study to the extent of making the stu- 
dent of the humanities travel the same road as the 
research worker in the sciences and mathematics. 
Let the two or, more often, three years of gradu- 
ate work in the humanities be devoted to the 
pursuit of a broad and inclusive competence in 
the chosen field and its collaterals, and let this 
pursuit, if effectively done and tested by a search- 
ing examination, be rewarded by a superior mas- 
ter’s degree of a distinction that will connote 
the learning, perspective and sound culture which 
such advanced study may be supposed to achieve. 
Arrived at this point, the specialist in languages, 
or history, or fine arts or philosophy will pause 
to consider whether a better future lies in re- 
search, or in continued expansion of his hori- 
zons. In the former case, he will produce, on 
his solid foundation, work that is comprehensive 
and indispensable; in the latter, he will develop 
into a critical writer or teacher in his subject, of 
wide outlook and sympathies and of consequent 
authority. 


Professor Morey then told of the practical 
way in which this conception has been installed 
in the department of art and archeology at 
Princeton, where the degree of master of fine 
arts was created. The examination for this 
degree is accepted as equivalent to the first part 
of the examination for thé degree of doctor 
of philosophy. 

Dean George H. Chase, of the Harvard 
Graduate School, opened the discussion by say- 











Hts 
! t the department of fine arts at Harvard 
tollo ! ( ime scheme as at Princeton 
| e departments of economies and 
Holey ire doin likewise. No thesis, but a 
comprehensive examination are required for the 
l Cl ce ee 
De in (ae e S., Bre ( he [ ersity ot 
loron d th heeau ol e heavy cost ot 
printi raduate theses Toronto are now 
acct pted as “worthy of publ cation” without 


requiring publication. 


Dean Gordon J. Laing, of the Graduate 
Nel! hool, [ niversityv ol Ch ( O, aske d Professor 
Morey whether the lack of a doctor’s degree 
under the propo ed procedure would not prove 
to the disadvantage of the graduate student. 


Professor Morey agreed that it might interfere 


in placing the student in institutions which in- 


He 


thought, however, that emphasis upon the char- 


sist upon the doctorate for their teachers. 


acter of the master’s work might offset this. 
OTHER PAPERS 


second general session on October 27 


At the 


a paper entitled “Expert Academie Opinion 
and the Problems of our National Life,” 
ten by Dr. Arthur E. 
Antioch College 


Valley 


absence of 


writ- 
Morgan, president of 
and chairman of the Tennessee 
Authority, was read in the unavoidable 
Dr. William W. 


Bishop, librarian of the University of Michigan, 


President Morgan. 


gave a paper on “The Present Status of Schools 
of Librarianship.” 

At the conferences of deans on the afternoon 
and evening of October 26, short papers were 
presented on the following topies: 


Work in 


by Professor James Bax- 


“Student Selection for Graduate 
the Social Sciences,” 
ter, Harvard University; Dean W. W. Pierson, 
Jr., University of North Carolina; Dean Guy 
Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. 

“The Assumption of Graduate Work by Un- 
dergraduate Otto Heller, 
Washington University, St. Louis; Dean John 


C. Metealf, University of Virginia; Dean G. 


Institutions,” Dean 


Carl Huber, University of Michigan. 
“The of 


Means Other than Examinations for Expediting 


Coordination and Standardization 
and Measuring a Student’s Achievement,” Dean 
William J. Robbins, University of Missouri; 
Dean G. S. Brett, University of Toronto; Dean 
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Roy 5 iF Catholie 


Ameriea. 


Deferrari, University 
Symposium on “The Problem of the Fi 
Student Dr. Ad 
Leroy Jones, Columbia University; Colon 


W. MacCormack, U. 


in American Universities,” 


S. Commissioner of T; 


gration; Mrs. Rosa H. Fisher, Bureau of I) 
gration; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Institute 


Charles D. Hurr 


Committee on Friendly Relations among |] 


International Edueation; 


eign Students (paper read in his absence). 


REVISION OF ACCREDITING STANDARDS 
Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia Un 
sity, chairman for many years of the Commit 


on Classification of Universities and Coll 
presented the report of the committee at 
business session on October 28, reeommend 
the inclusion on the association’s approved 
of the College of Charleston, Fisk Universit 
Jamestown College and the University of Ni 
Mexico. The association voted favorably | 
these recommendations. 

In giving the committee’s report on thi 
vision Dr. first skete 


historieally the origin of the approved 


of standards, Jones 
begun in 1913 to meet the desire of institut 
in certain European countries for guidanc: 
granting advanced standing. From the earlies 
years prime importance was attached to 
records of graduates in leading graduate 
professional schools, and, along with this, ot! 
The revised si 
ment continues the original emphasis, but p: 


standards were employed. 


sents broad principles rather than specific «i 
tails in its definitions. The revised standards, 
which the association unanimously adopted, a 
printed in full elsewhere in this issue. 
Dean Charles B. Lipman, of the Graduat: 
School of the University of California, pre- 
sented the report of the secretary of the asso 
ciation. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI : 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


LELAND. The School and the Co 
munity. Pp. xiv+176. Harvard Universit} 
Press. $2.50. 

KELLY, Witu1AM A. Educational Psychology. P} 
xix+501. Bruce. $2.40. he 
Pressey, 8S. L. Psychology and the New Educa ; 
tion. Harper. $2.25. : 


DupbLey, L. 


Pp. xxxi + 594. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924=— 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


THE PUZZLE OF LEISURE 
\TEVER truth there is in President Charles 
charge that school people are fifty 
behind the rest of the world, an aceusa- 
ened later by Werrett Charters’ esti- 
ten years is a truer measure, is offset 
position made by a commission on high 
yjectives before the slump of 1929 and 
ployment erisis. The worthies in that 
boldly put forward the declaration that 
the seven aims of education should be 
m for the proper use of leisure. It 
ne one of the educational command- 
it not without continued protest from 
is schoolmasters preaching in assemblies 
ingsters the perpetual dignity of labor 

cospel of work. 

[ well remember a toiling principal in Michi- 
vho, every Monday, opened school with 


pel hymn: 


Work, for the night is coming 
Under the sunset skies. 

Fill every hour with labor; 
Work, for daylight flies. 

Work till the last gleam fadeth, 
Fadeth to shine no more. 

Work, for the night is coming 


When man shall work no more. 


lhe first man I worked under, in the Chicago 

ls forty-six years ago, Principal William 
itay, a dynamo in trousers, had an engrossed 
to over his desk: “Work alone is noble. 
Carlyle. 


In books of quotations the three topies filling 


e most space are love, life, labor. 


\ { remember, in 1902, an intense woman high- 
ol teacher of English telling the school 
rarian that Stevenson’s “Pueris Virgini 
sque” should be locked up because of the 
Apology for Idlers” in its contents. 


“Why, it actually praises truancy and says 
many words that pleasure is more benefi- 


a 14 99 
nan duty. 


“But,” protested the librarian, “Stevenson, 
himself, is a wolf for work. Who toils more 
terribly than he?” 

“But he must be ashamed of it; for there’s 
not a word in praise of it in all that he writes.” 

This reminiscence is started by reading of the 
bewilderment of a New York City committee 
appointed by the National Recovery director to 
consider ways and means by which people on 
a five-day week may use their spare time. 

Here we have professors, editors, sociologists 
and reereation advocates dodging the news- 
paper reporters and, when cornered, protesting 
that no one knows what to say. One by one, 
says the press account, Professor John Erskine, 
Editor John Finley, Professor Elbert Kirtley 
Fretwell, Recreation Expert Howard Braucher, 
Everyman’s Psychologist Harry Overstreet, 
Workers Educator Spencer Miller, passed the 
buck to Raymond Fosdick, saying, “Let the 
chairman do the talking.” 

“Well,” said the chairman, “We realize that 
there must be many who object to having their 
spare time directed by any group of persons. 
There are those who consider even the purpose 
of the committee an impertinence. It is not 
desirable that any group should attempt to 
determine how the leisure of other people 
should be spent. It is not for any group to 
say that this or that recreation is of a higher 
order so long as it injures no one. But it is 
important for men and women to acquire skill 
in various forms of activity that give them the 
greatest satisfaction.” Moreover, it does not 
seem, says Dr. Fosdick, desirable that all leisure 
be spent in activity. Idleness and loafing have 
a legitimate part in the art of living. It ought 
not to be assumed that a person doing nothing 
is wasting his time. The committee, he said, 
merely hopes to serve the community by making 
known the existing facilities for those who eare 
to use them. After it is found out what faeili- 
ties there are for leisure, people should be told 


and left to do as they please. The committee 
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must not become one of the uplifting type. 
The the New York Herald Tribune 
ealls this “a loafing code.” What public man, 
he asks, would have dared, even in the last few 
years, to thus demolish the dearest corner-stone 
of American ethies? How many even to-day 
would, like Mr. Fosdick’s committee, flout the 
creat that 
still for idle hands to do’? 


and the editor are strangely afraid of uplift. 


editor of 


finds some mischief 


Both the committee 


tenet “Satan 


Both, in my unhumble opinion, are uttering 


some wishy-washy stuff, dilative and decadent. 


Wuy Tus Fear or Upuirr? 
It must oeceur to you that these good people 
are giving their imaginations a hard strain. 


How many people can you name who have tried 
to force their ideas of worth-while use of leisure 
on anybody? Why is there this fear of uplift? 
Have we a sort of inferiority complex defense 
against those who want to leave this wallowing 
world better than they found it? One short 
look at the American scene, the corrupt govern- 
ment of cities, the continuing wretchedness of 
slums, the commercial disfigurement of high- 
ways, the clamor of the bigger navy and army 
advocates, the erookedness and ineapacity of 
banking, the propaganda of the wreckers of 
schools, is enough to make one wonder why, 
of all times, this is a day to sing of the joys of 
laziness. There is not much loafing among the 
racketeers, nor by those who govern cities “for 
their own pockets all the time,” nor by the 
lobbyists who “make a government for those 
who have.” 

Uplift, quotha! Would you filter out what 
the the 
makers of America put schooling into the front 
Uplift, advancement, better- 


has been essence of education since 
of civie service? 
ment, progress, life, liberty, happiness— 


These are the things that stand, 
Though the sneer and jibe of the cynic tribe 
Are loud through the width of the land. 


The scoffer may lord it an hour on earth 
And a lie may live for a day, 

But truth and honor and manly worth 
Are things that endure alway. 


So does hard-working Ted Olson, among the 
business-like contributors to Forbes Magazine, 
risk being called an uplifter. 

However, everybody knows that ten million 
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Americans are hard put to it to escape fr 
idleness and loafing. Along comes my dynamic 


friend ’Gene Lies (it rhymes with “ease’ 


, 


), with 
a very timely consideration! of what the flo 
of free time forced upon Americans means 
school. 
What 
one wishes. 
decide. “It 
this earth.” 
waste, 


is this leisure? Freedom to do w] 
A blessing or a curse, as one m 
makes us wander, wander ’round 
It is boredom, ennui, vice, crime, 
recovery, recreation, upbuilding 
the but fleeting 


rest, 


storage of strength, great 
treasure, time. 

This is ’Gene’s third book on it. 
more industrious work 


than this laborer for the National Reecreatio: 


There is 
master of among 
Association. He is the most productive expert 
on idleness I know, a perpetual contradic: 
of the ordinary idea of leisure. 

In days of old, says he, humanity struggled 
bitterly for free time in which men could x 
themselves, express their longings, invite their 
souls. The few had it, the many longed for 
To-day it rolls down upon men in an avalanch 
It is a bewilderment of life. But education is 
preparation for life. Taking the year ’row 
the average youth during his school period has 
10 hours a day when he is not im school or « 
ing or sleeping. Five per cent. of children 
between seven and thirteen years of age 
not in all. Two hundred thousand 
boys and girls a year are before the courts | 
Sinee the century opened, o 


school at 


delinquency. 
ten hours a week has been added to the leisure 
of grown-up and more 
Already there is more of it than in any per 


workers is coming 
in history. 

Lies interviews a hundred and fifty principals 
and superintendents in various states. 

“Do you think teachers realize the exten! 
present-day leisure and the fact that it is sure 
to inerease?” 

Almost invariably he gets the answer, “N 
The training schools are doing little about 

Accordingly, the author tells you what 
He treats educa- 


tion for leisure as requiring a modification 


He expounds good and 


advanced schools are doing. 


the daily curriculum. 


1 Eugene T. Lies, ‘‘The New Leisure Challeng 
the Schools.’’ National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 326 pp. Cloth, $2.00; pape 
$1.50. 
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noor examples of the direction of physical edu- 
tion, of reading and literature, dramaties, 
usie, art, handicraft, nature-study, 
training, extra-curriculars, music, after-school 


social 


loings, vacation time, evening schools, non- 


school youths, adults. His examples are real, 

s pietures are demonstrative, his principles 
ire fundamental, his uplift is founded on solid, 
everlasting human aspirations for growth and 


pert ection. 


DEMOCRACY, DECADENCE, REVO- 
LUTION 


WHATEVER be the forms of the modern state, 
the character of society is increasingly demo- 
eratic. This is a fundamental fact to be kept 

sight in perusing Professor Laski’s dissee- 
on of representative government.? The tense 
ttle book is an expansion of the Laski lectures 

livered at the University of North Carolina. 
If you 
from this book. 


want a soothing, bedtime story keep 
Here is an observer who 
lemonstrates to you what timbers are sprung, 


hat eordage is rotten, and how ignorant of 
navigation the ship’s company is. 

rhe instability of parliamentary democracies 
in Europe is expounded. In America the 
lived under a that 
minimizes popular will and makes it difficult to 


people have constitution 
enact even the most elementary forms of social 
The citizen has long 
tutored to believe that 
alone healthy that he has no appreciation of 
The checks and 
City gov- 
Chicago, 


legislation. been so 


individual initiative is 


how to make it significant. 
balances of legislation paralyze it. 

New York, 
Philadelphia are where British cities were be- 


fore 1835. 


ernment is a failure. 
The acceptance of the business man 
as the highest type of civilization has hardly 
been questioned. Private profit has been as- 
The 
great figures of industry have been accepted 
as American heroes. 


sumed as the foundation of public good. 


Now, in erises, to plan 
the use of resourees for the total good is to 
come against the amplest constitutional safe- 
guards ever devised to control these resources 
for private benefit. The situation is encum- 
bered by the fact that long prosperity has 
brought the average man to accept the patriot’s 
plea that the Constitution is sacred. The gap 

* Harold J. Laski, ‘‘Demoeracy in Crisis.’’ Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 267 pp. $1.50. 
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between political and economic control is al- 
most fantastic. The 
exercises a power not attained in any Euro- 
pean country. These 
greater scepticism regarding popular institu- 
tions than at any previous period of American 


“invisible government” 


powers have grown a 


history. Banking, oil, water power, coal, trans- 
port, all the essential services on which public 
welfare depends, are vested interests in private 
hands. 
from mastery over its own house than those of 
any state in Europe. Without a drastic change 
in the Constitution ean a mastery be attained? 


American democracy is more remote 


WE Micur MAKE A GREAT CIVILIZATION 

How democracy is the effort to make gov- 
ernment a matter of reason, how the unending 
strife has been for equality, how those who 
are denied privileges seek to destroy it, is the 


thread running through these brilliant dis- 
courses. 
The dominant class is the business man. 


Profit is his life. 


the whole history of representative democracy 


But it is significant that in 


he has never furnished a great statesman of 
the grade of Washington, Lincoln, Gladstone, 
Bismarck or Cavour. Publie opinion rates 
him as he is, a specialist in money making for 


himself. 


islatures, even the presidency itself. 


He has bought judges, governors, leg- 
Represen- 
tative democracy has either to make a world in 
which the business man is no longer predomi- 
nant or it will cease to be either representative 
Teachers 


munity inereasingly insist on standards not eon- 


or democratie. in a modern ¢com- 


sidering the taxable limits of the business man’s 
But 


an educational system which ends at fourteen is 


income but for purposes outside his vision. 
an insurance for capitalism against inconve- 
attack. 
moneyed class has the mediums of leadership— 


nient A democracy must be led; the 


the press, the church, the schools—in its hands. 

In the chapters on the place of judges in a 
demoeraey are striking passages upon the deci- 
sions of American courts implying a divine 
right of the capitalist to rule. The history of 
railway legislation is a demonstration of the 
Supreme Court’s assumption of the right to 
decide disputes between business men and legis- 
latures in favor of the former. 

The American judiciary has shaped the Con- 
stitution into a protective rampart for capital- 
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sm Big business knows it, as witness its 
torm of protest against the elevation of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis to a place in the highest court. 
Any new party that might capture presidency 


and both houses ot Convre wi uld be powerless 


to retorm the economic ills ot the country until 


a Supreme Court ot its own. 
We are brought to the conelusion that politi- 
eal forms of themselves can accomplish nothing. 


aepe nds on tne 


I 


which ener- 


spirit 


rizes them to their appointed end. In the midst 


of this age of money-getting and selfishness, 

en such a multitude as the British Labor 
Party can rely wholly on volunteer workers for 
he greater p ( effort, you can see the 
foundation i a new é€ilvie morality, could it 
find the opportunity for predominant expres- 
sion. The principle, in essence, is that men 
and women can organize and hold together for 
the claim that all have an equal right to the 


rood and that no social order ean for 


whieh this principle is 


common 
long endure in denied. 
The question is not whether democracy ean 


survive but whether capital democracy can. 
is attacked not because they 
that it 


is unsuccessful. 


, 
By the masses it 


have become convinced is inherently 


+ + 


wrong but beeause } 


In his closing chapter Mr. Laski discusses 


] claim. 


the revolutionary Civilization displays 
exactly those features which in previous periods 
have signalized the onset of revolution. Capi- 
talism has the choice of cooperating or fighting. 
It may well prefer to fight. 

But revolution, like war, is infinite tragedy. 
The 
tims, 


innocent not than the guilty are its 
Where there is social conflict, there 
This 


is the prospect, grim, bitter and evil, we con- 


vie 


hate and fear rule the destinies of us all. 


front—at the eleventh hour of what we might 
have made a great civilization, which we still 
might do if the holders of power should have 


the courage to steel themselves to the sacrifice. 
NO OTHER CHEEK 

forthright the 
the 
Superin- 


A CLEAN, 


wreckers of 


protest against 


publie schools comes from 
headquarters of the Department of 


National 


protessors ot 


tendence of the Edueation Associa- 





tion. Economists, edueation, 
thirty-three 
National 
os 


78 pp. 25 


Norton, chairman, and 
‘*Finaneing Education.’’ 
Washington. 


John K. 
collaborators, 
Education 


cents 


Association, 
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researchers, superintendents, state commissio: 


ers, and the head of the national Offiee « , 
Edueation join in presenting this essential sum- 
mary of the educational erisis and a program 
for action. The states, long since, took over 
from private hands the responsibility for edu 
cation. They are inevitably obligated to meet 
this responsibility by supporting the schools 
from the lowest grades through university train 
ing. A pertinent line of action centering up 

the duties of schoolmen in their own localities 
is ably presented involving the educational ass 

organizations, eivie elul 


: aie 
clatlons, parents 


The need of vigilance over the aets of scho 

boards is strongly but calmly demonstrated, 
with specific reasons from experience why this 
is necessary. The common weaknesses of loca 
educational authorities are given thorough diag 


There 


efficient local administration is. 


nosis. are clean-cut outlines of what 
The failure « 

the old taxation system, the changes needed are 
set forth. 


as is the legislation required. 


Constructive economies are presented 

The report closes 

with an emergency demand for federal aid. 
This is no emotional wail of a frightened pro 


fession. It is a succinct summary of a nation: 


American policy that has persisted, triumphed 
over attack, become in constitutions and statutes 
a confirmation of popular will and established 
a pattern copied by civilized nations for near)) 
a hundred and fifty years. This is no ménag 
of despair, says Chairman Norton, it is a his 
torical, logical, common-sense conclusion in 

crisis. It is a declaration that the common ma 
shall not be a victim of the economic flounder- 
ing of big business which is the basie cause 
of the depression. The Key men of business 
and financial control have thrown huge sums 
the It is 
the big peace-time slackers 
Publie education 


into efforts to beat down schools. 
high that 
should be called to account. 


is the publie’s safeguard, but you can’t wait 


time 


the public to wake up after the props are pulled 
from under. No one knows so much of th 


publie’s interest in edueation as those who havi 
served the public in this field. You 
Organize, work! 


are 


guardian in your own town. 





RELIEF INTERPRETED TO PUPILS 


In none of the 208 commencement speeches 
aw, 


that have come in through my ears or eyes 4 
ing these fifty-one years, until Owen Young 
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uel Seabury jumped out of the con- 


f 


itional commencement compliments, did | 
er hear or read that the young graduates were 
| they were entering an economic and politi- 
world honeyeombed by deceit, dishonesty 
enoranee, to cope with which their eduea- 
had not bothered itself. When I turn the 
of this magazine or of the Forum, or 
Republic, or Harper's or the Atlantic, I 
t hard to doubt that it is that sort of world. 
of the people on our street are honest. 
the most of them know as to what is 
ening to them you could put in a thimble. 
of the high-school boys I talk with have 
coneeption of how the country got into its 
nt trouble, what the “New Deal” is, or in- 
on, or the Federal Securities Act. These 
sters are going through the school course 
tory and eivies. They seem to me like 
; of a floating university studying ship- 
when everybody knows that the vessel 

ously in danger of falling apart. 
Professor Lewis,* of Ohio State University, 
; drafted forty men and women into prepar 
schools a non-partisan but friendly in- 
tion of the recovery measures designed 
the nation out of the hole. They briefly 
“how we got into this mess.” Greed, 
‘ vigilanee, ignorance, easy trust in bank- 
promoters and stock brokers, industrial 
lution, machinery, corporations and world 

ar did it. 

There are twenty chapters of plain demon- 
ons, no socialism, no propaganda, plenty 
pictures, diagrams and cartoons, a clear con- 
leration of the Reeovery Act, the publie-works 
ogram, the farm eredit, the banking legisla- 
inflation, conservation camps, railroad as- 
stance, home-owner aid, emergency relief, em- 
‘yment service, the codes and a general view 


the new deal. 


THE HYPNOGRAPH, COFFEE AND 
THE MOVIES 

For four years a committee on educational 

arch of the Payne Fund has been investi- 
gating children’s sleep. Three psychologists® re- 
'E. E. Lewis, Editor, ‘‘A Primer of The New 
Di _ American Education Press, Columbus, 
Vhio, 64 pp. 8%4”x11”. Paper, 25 cents. 
: Samuel Renshaw, Vernon L. Miller, Dorothy P. 


Marquis, ‘Children’s Sleep,’? The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 242 pp. $2.00. 


port the results of experiments upon 170 boys 
and girls in a children’s home in Columbus, 
Ohio. The beds of these children were equipped 
with an electric device which records changes in 
posture made by each child minute by minute 
throughout the nine hours’ stay in bed every 
night. These “hypnographs” were used to es 
tablish a satisfactory norm, or standard sleep 
ing and restless record for the various ages, sex 
groups and seasons of the year. 

You are now ready to give these children all 
sorts of motion-picture doses at various times 
of the day and night. The results are full of 
surprises. The movie influence on some chil 
dren is to make them sleep more soundly. 
Some are badly disturbed. For some the movie 
influence carries over to succeeding nights. The 
increase of restlessness varied from 0 to 90 per 
cent. Boys average 26 per cent. and girls 14 
per cent. greater disturbance. Ten-year olds are 
less disturbed in sleep after motion pictures 
than are older boys and girls. About two and 
a half times as many children show greater 
restlessness as show less. No sweeping general- 
izations can be made about the type of motion 
picture that interferes with sleep. 

How about coffee? The hypnograph does 
not show that it has the detrimental effect on 
sleep of children that is generally assumed. 
Kaffee Hag produced in some children more 
moving around than ordinary coffee. Kaffee 
Hag has about one tenth as much eaffein as 
standard coffee; nevertheless, for some children, 
it is a greater preventive of sleep. 

This book, with its diseussion of the nature 
of sleep, its survey of previous literature, its 
descriptions of the varied tests, is fascinating 
reading. Would that some friendly scientist 
would present hypnographs to those whose task 
it is to read books for review—and to those 


dutiful souls who read them! 


ADMINISTRATION ADVANCING 


For those looking forward to becoming prin- 
cipals or superintendents, for those who have 
arrived and wish to move their schools ahead, 
the Houghton Mifflin Company issues a new 
School Administration.® Its theme is problems 

6 John C. Almack, Editor, and fourteen con- 
tributors, ‘‘Modern School Administration.’’ 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 382 pp. $2.50. 
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and progress. Its authors are specialists of 
established reputation. Dr. Strayer leads off 
with the still ticklish question of what will the 
superintendent do with the board of education. 
We all know what we would like to do. But 
life nips many dreams. Dr. Strayer, who could 
write as lurid a tale as any one ol the ways by 
which boards of education have hampered it, 
lays down his propositions reasonably, logically 
and without heat. Knowing well what a rarity 
is a board member who ever looks into a book 
on educational matters, Dr. Strayer puts the 
responsibility for educating boards on the 
superintendent Professor Reeder devotes 
twenty pages to a constructive discussion of 
finance and business management. There fol- 
low: Carr, “Personnel”; Hill and Bursch, 
“Schoolhouses and Properties’; MeClure, “The 


Principal”; Norton, “Curriculum”; Kyte, “Su- 


pervision”’; Sears, “Surveys”; Morgan, “The 
Public’; Graves, “State and County”; Darsie, 
“The Profession’; Benjamin, “The Work of 
Ellwood Cubberley.” 


It is a fresh and forward-looking volume. 


A LINCOLN SCHOOL ADVENTURE 


As an integration of social studies, English 
and art in the junior high school, three teachers 
of the Lineoln School,’ Columbia University, 
deseribe the working out of a unit in children’s 
studies of Euro-American and Oriental culture 
(China and Japan). How the children con- 
ceived the Orient, what they studied, talked 
about, drew and constructed, the aims in the 
teachers’ minds, inferences and conelusions, to- 
gether with many considerations of education 
in general, make the book. It is illustrated with 
maps, pictures, conversations, essays and poems 


made by the boys and girls. 


IGNATIUS, EDUCATOR 


NuMBER ten of the neat blue volumes of the 
MeGraw-Hill edueational classics is a mono- 
graph on St. Ignatius prepared by Dean Fitz- 
patrick, president of Mount Mary College.® 


7 Frances G. Sweeney, Emily Fanning Berry, 
Alice E. Schoelkopf, ‘‘ Western Youth Meets East- 
ern Culture.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, New York. 335 pp. $2.50. 

8 Edward A. Fitzpatrick, ‘‘St. Ignatius and the 
Ratio Studiorum.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 275 pp. $2.75. 
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Beginning with a brief account of the saint's 
life and conversion, Dr. Fitzpatrick soon intro- 
duces the ratio, telling us that in its entirety, 
as here given, it has heretofore not been avai 

able in English. He comments upon many o{ 
its provisions, pointing out many supposed 
purely modern educational practises which this 
system of instruction prescribed three hundred 
and more years ago. 

The constitution of the Society of Jesus as 
appertaining to education is given, an outline 
of spiritual exercises, rules for all the profes 
sors, officers and activities of the schools and 
universities. Much of these quaint and ancient 
requirements evokes wonder that one man, im 
mersed in the multitude of details of adminis 
tering a great organization, could foresee 
minutely such a range of contingencies and 
provide for them. He dips even into the details 
of marking papers, order in the courtyard, 
keys to the library and specifications that not 
even the prefect himself shall call pupils from 
their classes. “If any one errs in this matter let 
the Rector be informed.” 


RUGGED HIGH-SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP 

NorasBty free of gasconading praise for 
everything American is a new high-school and 
college civics, economies and sociology by Young 
and Wright, Minnesotans.® 

These authors have maintained a sane balanc 
between hearty admiration and critical honest) 
for the civie side of national life. They regard 
giving an understanding of local, state and 
federal government as school’s preponderant 
duty toward the present generation. Without 
any preaching or flag-waving these two scholars 
have produced a text for students that is ex- 
tended, comprehensive, detailed and whole 
somely interesting. I am unable to see any rea- 
son why any high school should certificate an) 
graduate until he has satisfactorily mastered 
this book or an equivalent. Michigan already 
has put a stiff civie-study requirement 1n! 
state law. 

From the nature of man and his life the in- 
evitability of government is here developed. 
Responsibility for a state is inescapable by an) 
American. Heir to all the ages he can not claim 

9 Jeremiah 8. Young, Elizabeth Young Wright, 
‘«Unified American Government.’? MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 719 pp. $1.75. 














ritage without earning it. Team-work is 


rime duty now as never before. 

he historical and theoretical bases of govern- 
t are treated with attractive lucidity leading 
full chapters on the origins of our own 
tics. This review of past events for em- 

; of present duty is history at its best. 
e Declaration, say our authors, commits us 
e doctrine that governments derive their 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
About half of those entitled to vote do so. 
Whom does an elected official represent? He 
say he is the servant of all the people. In 
y he is an agent. The people are the prin- 
s whose will must prevail. But, and again, 

All along with admirable ecivie usages which 
this country has developed, the raw spots are 
honestly exposed, the tyranny of party, the 
rule of the boss, the silly, childish and hypo- 
critical play of nominating conventions and elec- 

campaigns, the expensive waste of town 
and county, horse and buggy government in this 
tomobile age, the maintenance of city and 
inty control over the same area, the tangle of 
ards in Chieago and other metropolitan cen- 
rs, the apathy of Congress, the stand of 
ireau heads against reform, the absurdity of 
howling for states’ rights when a service could 
be better done by the nation at large. 

The authors parallel the good and bad of 
various proposals for civie betterment. These 
are matters, high-school boy and girl, for you 

ise your brains upon. What your country 
eeds from you are intelligence, courage and 
persistent vigilance. 

In arrangement, in diction, in “objectives” 
printed at the head of each chapter, in sum- 
maries, in references, in collateral readings, in 
directions for study, in questions, in handsome 
type and interesting pictures the book is in the 

But what, to my 
|, puts it away up in the list of measures 


ont rank of school texts. 


eeting the needs of these times is that it has 
t been written with intent to be so short and 
easy as to coax schoolmasters to slip it in among 
the “regular” high-school studies. It justifies 
‘sell as a most regular and needful pursuit in 
utrast to activities which show little enough 
unection with the eivie demands of this epoch. 
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SHOWING THE WORLD TO THE 
COLLEGIAN 

In various places in their new text for young 
collegians the professors of politics, sociology, 
history, edueation, philosophy and literature 
who, under the editorship of Dr. Hedger, of the 
University of Cincinnati, have issued a pan- 
orama of these times,!° occur expressions of their 
intent that the college graduate shall feel his 
duty to participate in the improvement of gov- 
ernment instead of “sitting back amused at 
political corruption or the way masses are mis- 
led.” On the contrary he shall combat the in- 
terests who are taking advantage of the less 
fortunate. 

These plain-speaking professors make clear 
what the things are in our government that need 
revising. From, say, 1870 and onward a com- 
mercial class, led by men of great urban wealth, 
have developed the business man’s civilization, 
our present capitalist democracy, a profit-seek- 
ing society. The present distress is a fruition of 
their rule. 

It is futile to charge unemployment, for ex- 
ample, to these men as individuals, or to em- 
ployees. The fault is in the economie system. 
All are caught in it. The owner must make his 
investment earn profits. Raising the wage-rate 
lowers them. The worker’s task is to get all he 
can to maintain his inadequate standard of liv- 
ing. The two aims are inevitably at war. The 
laborer’s self-respect is stifled by his slavery to 
those who happen to own capital. 

We can not raise the general standard of liv- 
ing unless we produce more and sell it. These 
are the two major economic problems. 

Poverty has ceased to be a case for private 
charity. Its roots are so deep in the social sys- 
tem as to need more than private philanthropy. 

New land to push into, other circumstances, 
put the American standard of living higher than 
that found in the rest of the world. The need 
of government regulation of industry was not 
felt. Now we find ourselves far behind Europe 
in social legislation. Although complaints are 
not wanting against the state’s “interference” 
we are becoming accustomed to more of it and 
are likely to see still more in the near future. 

10 George A. Hedger, Editor, and fourteen col- 
laborators: ‘‘An Introduction to Western Civili- 
zation.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden 
City, New York. 854 pp. $3.50. 
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; 


These extracts are samples to show that the 


pl 
| k have eut loose from 


lusty compilers of th 


Old Man Status Quo. The pages flash with 


e boo 


intrepid questions of doctrines on which we 
were brought up. 
EDUCATION’S FAILURE 

EDUCATION has failed to inform the people to 
a point where they can draw intelligent con- 
clusions with respect to even a lew Ol the most 
important political problems of the nation. 

The chapters on edueation are restricted by 
no fear of unorthodoxy. “We have no desire to 
belittle the aim behind the American effort. But 
how far do the results of its education justify 
the enormous energy and wealth the country 
has put into it? 

The school loses its purpose and becomes a 
routine. 

Administrators devote themselves to means, 
not ends. 

Kdueational values disappear behind a 
smooth-working machine. 

Emphasis on mechanical features has kept out 
a sound philosophy of education. 

Problems of government, of economies, of 
industry, of morals, of politics were to be 
solved by an enlightened citizenry. For this, 
education was made an activity of government. 
Schools have tailed to attend to this prime obli- 
gation. 

The duty of education to serve society can 
not mean preserving the status quo. 

Kighty-four per cent. of high-school teach- 
ers, 93 per cent. of their principals, believe 
that on the whole their curriculums are adjusted 
to the needs of a community. 

The academic subjects dominate. 

Inertia of teachers, vested interests, lack of 
realization of the change promised by those 
who got edueation taken over by state for train- 
ing in cooperative self-government make schools 
appear ineapable of reforming themselves. 
Edueation could prepare leaders capable of 
grappling with our civie problem: it could fur- 
nish followers with some understanding of what 
the problems are. 

Controversial subjects are avoided in the 
schools. Instead are commonplaces, platitudes, 
colorless ideas, which are safe and do not mat- 
ter. Such teaching is fruitless. 

To pick such extracts from here and there 


gives you the notion the book is one long wail. 


On the contrary it is a scholarly document 
coherent story of the struggle of man to better 
his estate, a record of the gains he has made, 


presentation of the progress he ean achik 


VOL. 


38, 


No 


Its immediate purpose is to supplant the 


peep-hole views of the world the college student 


gets by the aid of specialists. 


Instead, ther 


this wide view of the cultural, the moral, 


political, the economic, the intellectual life 


now. 


FRATERNITIES, SORORITIES 


THE 


sororities 


son’s!! investig 


sistance 


printed in a needy time. 


financial 


given 


are 


fraternities 
so serious that Miss R 
ition of the supervision and 


institutions 


The general raising of scholarship r 
ments in college has left fraternity mem! 


less time to manage their housekeeping. 


T 


elubs came into existence from the need of 


ter living conditions. 
of the college’s responsibility for student w 


fare, particularly in social and scholarship p1 


lems, has 


supervision. 


utter indifference. 
than the boys. 
organizations out of bounds and adopt the sink 


brought 
Toward fraternity and sororit 
life the attitude varies from high approval 
The girls get more 


faculties 


to 


9 S° 
a 


attent 


ii 


or-swim policy until serious trouble arises. 


Miss Robson’s study surveys the exten 
sistance is given and undertakes to submit find 


+ 


ings to assist educational institutions which 


responsibility toward the 
struggling with problems. 
ing and financing, living 
lection of residents, managers, house-mot 


organizations that 
She discusses bu 
costs, supervision, 


room rent, boarding cost, home-economics 


vice, cooperative buying, centralized mana 


ment of food service, auditing of accounts. 
Some colleges forbid freshmen to live in 
Some require upper-class members 


house. 


do so. 


The average cost of a room is $: 
about the same for fraternities and sororiti 
Board averages $26 a month. 


30 a mi 


Seven coll 


select the house managers for fraternities; 


teen, for sororities. 
ternity is frequently concerned mostly 


11 Bar Managen 


bara 


** House 


A house-mother 


Problems of Fraternities and Sororities.’ 


ers College Press, Columbia University, New 


93 pp. 


$1.00. 


1”) 


V¢ 


Gradually the realizatio: 


Some colleges consider thes: 


y 
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ng. Some act as chaperones for girls who 
e house. It is possible that she may, if 
ngly tactful and experienced in guiding 
- men, be able to elevate the morale of 
ise. For sororities, 89 per cent. of deans 
preter house-mothers of mature age; 
r cent. want younger women, but not apt 
to be “one of the girls.” 
\liss Robson sums the investigations with a 


s of useful econelusions whieh should be 


ne to the deans. 


GIRL, COLLEGE, WAR, AND LAG 
OF THE WORLD 
ambitious 


£ 
s with little help through the conven- 


“T 
Ji 


12 in a provincial town 


gir] 
stages of arbitrary requirements and gets 
War takes 
nd kills her lover, her brother, her boy 
1900 to 


le a sufficiently stirring story, but Vera 


woman’s college. her as a 


ls. The events from 1925 would 
i's account of them is much more than 
It is a wholesome, authentic, womanly 
1's thoughtful and unexpurgated interpre- 

the most significant years that have 


1 the present age. 


It is world history 
is of personal life of the thinking men 
men of to-day. It 


even in the face of the many who hold 


proposes the exaet 

personal story should be kept private. It 

s the stark agonies of the early twenties 
nen and women who lived through the war. 
Miss 
Brittain was in the campaign for recognition 
She joined the 
ywd in the Sheldon Theater, Oxford, to see 


their indictment of a civilization. 


men’s seholastie ability. 
first award of degrees in which women had 


part. The the M.A.’s 


led the wine-red Ampelopsis which hung 


erimson hoods of 
decorative dignity over walls and quad- 
gles. Rows of eager childish faces looked 
awed and marveling, at the complicated 
ceremony. The excited atmosphere was tense 


fulfilled, 


uch had first been dreamt, years before these 


th the consciousness of a dream 
nine masters and bachelors were born, by 

men long dead—women who did not eare 

Teneo ss aiaial 

whether they saw the end so long as they had 


utributed to the means. Every one pretended, 


British-like, to ignore the atmosphere. The 
12 Vera Brittain, ‘‘Testament of Youth.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 662 pp. $2.50. 
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assumed an attitude of determined 
that 


women 


men con- 


viction nothing special was happening. 
The 
severity as though degrees were commonplace 
But the 


nervous tension of the hour. After much rob- 


wore an expression of demure 


to them. there was no gainsaying 
ing and unrobing and clicking of cameras, the 
harassed Vice-Chancellor tapped one of the 
candidates on the head with his mortar board 
instead of with the Testament. 

You the 


proved by the old standpat 


see young woman in polities, re- 


ters. On the same 
platform she answers eminent members of Par- 
liament and fences with the hecklers. 

You 


inconceivably stupid objections to 


over here, the 


bill to 


rape, 


hear what seem to us, 


the 


rescue little girls from seduction and 


wonderful and awful arguments against fair- 


ness to wives in divorce proceedings. You have 
a native’s jibes at English lack of household 


comforts, the rarity of hot water. So seldom 


night after 


was even tepid water supplied at 
the longest and dirtiest journey that the author 
is driven to conclude that most English families 
still retire to bed with the day’s grime deposited 
on their persons. It was all one vast demon- 
stration lesson in the homes of England which 
are so widely regarded as the backbone of 
national morality that these are universal stand- 
ards of respectable discomfort. 

The deseription of hospitals, military and 
civic, startle you by the acceptance of rules as 
relief from the labor of thinking about simple 
changes elsewhere adopted in the interest of 


comfort and efficiency. 
W AR 

This book is no faded memory of past years. 
What 


té« . 
stages 


1S Ir Apprars TO THOSE WHO Know I1 


The frank autobiographer kept a diary. 
she and England thought at various 
through these years are here in the vitality of 
the moment 

The early waves of idealism change to the 
“W onder 


people!” 


rational dulness of experience. how 
like 
Then comes the after-war neglect of those who 
bore the brunt of it. 
the midst of a population who feel bitterly 


we should being a conquered 


It is miserable to be in 
There is a 


The dull 


appears 


against their own who fought. 
strange lack of dignity in conquest. 
uncomplaining endurance of defeat 


more worthy of congratulation. Modern war 
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is nothing but a temporary, though terribly 
disastrous, forgetfulness by neighbors that they 
are gentlemen. Its only result is the long reap- 
ing in sorrow of that which was sown in pride. 
War, that superhuman gallantry, fades in the 
end to nothing but a passionate gesture of 
negation—the negation that all the centuries 
had taught themselves through long eons of 
pain. What enemy could there be whose 
annihilation justified the loss of even one 
soldier? It is best that our dead, so much a 
part of us, were debarred from our knowledge 
of the post-war world. It is best that they 
never realized that we “won.” It is best they 
can not come back and see, upon the searred 
face of the nations, the final consequences of 
the young’s pursuit of “heroism in the ab- 
stract.” 

Vital is the change in this young woman as 
a result of going into politics. “My first vague 
realization had come early that poverty is a 
result of humanity’s incompetence and is no 
law of nature. I lived to see the poor, the 
meek, the modest, the young, the brave, the 
idealistic—in fact all these who are enchanted 
by high-sounding phrases—giving their lives 
and their futures in order that the powerful 
might have more power, the rich grow richer, 
the old remain in comparative security.” 

She goes often to Geneva and works hope- 
fully in the cause of the League. She sees 
statesmen in the Assembly giving lip-service to 
peace before going home to support their own 
countries’ preparation for war. She hears dis- 
armament lauded while every country is in- 
creasing their munitions. 

Though men do change slowly and do make 
better statutes and treatises, no change is com- 
ing soon enough to save the next generation 
from the grief and ruin that have engulfed ours, 
so long as we think of a world of haves and 
havenots, owners and owned, rich and poor, 
great powers and little nations always at the 
merey of the rich and strong, of influential per- 
sons whose interests are served by war. 

This is an enthralling book. You are sure 
that the last thing in the world this woman 
would think of would be to pose, to seek ad- 
miration or approval. You soon get interested 
in her, she arouses your respect. The first 


thing you know you have quite fallen in love 
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with her. But the supreme result is the tearing 


down of cobwebby disfigurements from what 
you know is your true and only concept of the 
attainable life of the race. 

Your school library is still apt to be short of 
the sort of books you would like your girls to 
read. This “Testament of Youth” will be worn 


out by borrowers. 


NEW AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY 
Across 3,462 pages, a procession of nearl) 
three hundred American writers proceeds 
through the Maemillan new library of American 
literature.!* The first volume runs from Colum- 
bus to Cooper, 1830. The others are spaced 
1830-1860, 1860-1888, 1888-1914, 1914-1933 
Each editor has braved the task of organizing 
his marchers into squads, platoons and com 
panies with deseriptive names: settlers, New 
England colonials, reasoners, revolutionists, 
politicals, naturalists, romanticists, essayists, 
sentimentalists, realists, genteel traditionalists, 
humorists, colorists, historians, scientists, reac 
tionaries, lyricists, iconoclasts, opportunists 
muckrakers, conservatives, mystics, individual- 
ists, heralds of change, innovators, eritics, in- 
terpreters, satirists, scholars, and so on. 

The general editor, Professor Oscar Cargill, 
and the compilers of the separate volumes are 
conscious of the certainty of leaving out and 
putting in authors whom each reader, when he 
sees a company marching by, is surprised to 
find absent or present. Such is life, in pri 
awards, in polities, in promotions of professors, 
in proposals of marriage. But the large num- 
ber of writers whose works are reproduced in 
these pages insures that no author of indis- 
putable major importance has been omitted. In 
the ease of living authors, their wishes, when 
they have made them known, have decided what 
extracts from their works are used. In select- 
ing the other specimens, the editors are guided 
by reputation as estimated from opinions ot 
students of literature past and present and by 
the question whether the writings led to any 
development of American literature and thought 

13 Robert E. Spiller, ‘‘Roots of National Cul 
ture.’’ 758 pp. $1.50; Tremaine McDowell, ‘‘ The 
Romantic Triumph.’’ 744 pp. $1.50; Louis Wann, 
‘*Rise of Realism.’’ 805 pp. $1.50; Oscar Car 
gill, ‘The Social Revolt.’’ 649 pp. $1.35; John 


Herbert Nelson, ‘‘Contemporary Trends.’’ 5 
pp. $1.25. The Macmillan Company, New York 
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\ survey of the period of each volume pre- 
s the anthology. These so aptly set the 
ors in the life of their times, the main 
ts of the epoch are so intimately set along- 
its literature, that these introductions are 
cood to be so short. 

In the notes, the editors have in every vol- 
written series of short paragraphs which, 
ing together, make a lively history of Ameri- 
literature. All the editors seem to have 
“ned a pledge not to indulge in dogmatism. 

[hey have compiled an anthology of American 
ters indispensable to every teacher of litera- 

ture and uniquely serviceable for college classes 
English. 


THE CENTURY’S ENGLISH WRITERS 
[ rinp Dr. Cunliffe,44 when he talks of 
terature, a person whose discourse brings eon- 
He has the 
of setting up ample scenery for his pres- 


nee, satisfaction and pleasure. 


nn so that they belong together. As a 
rama of intellectual England through the 
ntieth century, Chapter 1 insures close read- 

f the rest of the volume. 
Hopes of heaven or fears of hell no longer 
ypeal as sufficient reasons for a life of self- 
estraint and virtuous industry. Englishmen 
continue to work hard—though perhaps not so 
hard as before—from motives of self-interest, 
m social ambition or from a desire for ap- 
bation. Even before the close of the cen- 
tury there was a notable inerease in desire for 


” 


pleasure. The “earnestness” of the Victorians 


passed into a byword with the younger gen- 
eration. Devotion to games came to be re- 
garded as a legitimate interest. Sporting news 
increased to an enormous extent. In spite of 
the depression England is healthier, stronger 
and probably happier than in any former 
period of history. During forty years ragged, 
barefoot boys and sluttish, untidy girls van- 
ished from London pavements. 
drunkenness disappeared. 


The center of electoral power passed from 


Dirt, rags and 


the middle elasses to the working proletariat. 
Patterns of conduct which held their own for 
There 


l . > . 
ich a constant change in conformity that 


generations failed to hold aequiescence. 


J. W. Cunliffe, ‘‘English Literature in the 
twentieth Century.’? The Maemillan Company. 
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acquiescence is a series of interrupted spasms. 
Fixed and comprehensive goals become ir- 
relevant dreams. England, in the nineteenth 
eentury the most solid and secure of demoera- 
cies, is now in transition. No one knows what 
will happen next in politics, in commerce, in 


There 


is a general feeling of impending change in 


finanee, in religion, in art, in literature. 


national and international affairs. 

Into the letters of this unsettled epoch, Pro- 
fessor Cunliffe enters performing miracles of 
sorting, comparing and grouping. Touching 
Hardy, Kipling and Barrie as Victorian sur- 
vivals, he comes, in full swing, to Shaw and 
successors, to the Irish Renaissance, Conrad, 
Wells, Galsworthy, Bennet, D. B. Lawrence, 
Walpole, Aldous Huxley, Woolf, 
Hudsen, Chesterton, Russell, Strachey and the 


Virginia 
poets. The lives of the writers, the abstracts 
of their works, the estimates of their art, move 
without a dull minute. 


AROUND THE LIBRARIES OF THE 
WORLD 

BurtoN STEVENSON once invited me to a 
meeting of his board of the American Library 
in Paris. One of the tartest, wittiest speeches 
I ever heard was made there by a Frenchman, 
an avocat, expressing the wish that he might 
inoculate Parisian librarians with American 
library serum. “Our good custodians of books,” 
he said, “are twin brothers of the curators of 
art galleries. Their motto is ‘you may see but 
mustn’t touch.’ ” 

In an informative book’ issued by that tire- 
less band of world missionaries, the American 
Library Association, Librarian Gabriel Henriot, 
Bibliothéque Municipal, Paris, calls the French 
library committees of inspection “useless or 
tyrannical.” For many reasons you would ex- 
pect the French to lead in library service. 
There are more book stores to the mile in 
French towns than you see anywhere else, but 
in the smaller cities, as in Italy, Germany and 
Holland, I found the libraries deserted, unat- 
tractive and unweleoming. But in Kingston 
and in London they were bright, inviting, with 
the shelves open to all, with interested young 
women ready to answer questions, and with the 

15 Arthur E. Bostwick, Editor, ‘‘Popular Li- 
braries of the World.’’ American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 316 pp. $3.25. 
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ime p »blems as here, including that of how 
to keep the newspaper rooms trom being the 
re f o1 yu 
f re L rary Assoe ation’s bo yk eovers 49 
countries, the aecounts of their service being 
vritten by librarians on the pot. It furnishes 
i ple i! I de jou r ind the world. 
You will be entertained by it. Holland eon- 
I ) pudnie re d 
room.” Reliviou contentions handicap 
mm. The ry to meet the difficulty by main- 
nin parate 1 ms for the Catholie read- 
orthodox Protestants and the neutrals. 
Japan h a League of Young Librarians 
promoting establishments through the empire. 
Norway hi: a national ass on and a 
veling VICE reaching the most remote 
} ilets 
In Palestine, labor is the best user and sup- 
port 
Neither in ] ntroduection nor in his aec- 


eount of the nited States does Mr. Bostwick 


y that we lead the world. But I ean cheer 
you by telling you this because I have read the 
book. Not only in the philosophy of adminis- 
tration, the conception of librarian as a civic 


leader, the hook up W th schools, the allure- 


ment to readers; not only in the preparation of 
librarians, the issue of books and periodicals 
upon library progress, are we in the van, but 
the nations are using our advance as pattern 
and argument for their own improvement. In 
one vital point which any inquirer can establish 
but which library literature says little about, 
these distributors of civilization are pretty 
much alike in all countries—they are notori- 
ously underpaid. It is time you persuaded 
some of your millionaire friends to put their 
money into that part of library service where it 


most quickly functions. 


WHAT KILLS ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Proressor SEELY,'’® in his book on how to 
speak and write the mother tongue, begins with 
the regret that our composition instruction has 
not been effective enough to win approbation 
of teachers or public. He does not approve any 
disruption of standard organization. The 

16 Howard Francis Seely, ‘‘On Teaching En- 
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trouble is that English teachers fail to use the 
opportunities they have. The first essential js 
to arouse the youthful desire. You must “sel]” 
the idea of skill in effective, vital, high-grade 
use of those wonderful tools, words. Then 
follow Teacher Seely’s discussions of the fail- 
ures and successes of the English teacher, why 
grammar has stopped short of its purpose, how 
to change the attitude toward it, what the mini- 
mum essentials are, interdepartmental coopera- 
tion, diagnosis, tests and all the details of 
spelling, punctuation, sentence and paragraph 
structure and so on. 

Hovering in the background of English teach- 
ing all the time is the dreadful cloud of bore- 
dom. But the liveliness of oral composition is 
also always at hand with its opportunities of 
discussion, differences of opinion, the joy of 
conflict, the unlimited variety of matters in 
which children are interested. This variety 
must be used in written themes. It is deadly to 
require the whole class to write on the same 
theme or to make the choice of subject from 
titles proposed by the teacher. 

But always the generation of teachers asks 
for a sign. Author Seely gives plenty—sub- 
jects, titles, essays, descriptions, stories, poems, 
specimens gathered from his pupils when he 
taught English in Searborough and St. Louis 
before he became professor of education in 
Ohio State University, where he now is. 


PREACHERS 

THIRTY-ONE live preachers, to whom you 
ean’t avoid adding the author,” making thirty- 
two, will give you animated company when you 
read the book of Dr. Jones, pastor of the Cen- 
tral Woodward Christian Church, Detroit. 
Here are Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, liberal, 
conservative, sensational, scholarly divines, ex- 
tracts from their sermons, confessions of their 
philosophies, descriptions of their pulpit man- 
ners. Here are Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Stephen Wise, Father Coughlin, Rheinold Nie- 
buhr, Charles Morrison, Parkes Cadman, John 
Haynes Holmes, to name but a few. Dr. Jones 
radiates on all of them his brotherly love, pic- 
turing them in high lights and making them 
very much alive. 
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